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manifesto emancipating the Russian serfs appeared, as pro- 

ety on the 3rd March (19th Feb.). It is in the form of a 

proclamation addressed to the nation, and distinguished by the tone 

of piety peculiar to Russian manifestoes, and which, sometimes 
nauseous, seems in keeping with an act so vast and so beneficent. 

The Emperor declares that serfage, originally a patriarchal relation, 

has become arbitrary, and inconsistent with the conditions of modern 

society. The improvement of this status had become a duty inherited 
by the Emperor from his ancestors, and he therefore submitted the 
task to the nobility of Russia. The nobles, his Majesty affirms, 
have “deserved his confidence,” and throughout the ukase there 
is a constant laudation of the noblesse, which is either an indication 
of weakness, or, as is more probable, is intended to protect them 
from theanger of their serfs. The Russian peasant, who reads an order 
direct from the ““Gossudar ” as he would an oracle of God, will credit 
an Imperial assertion sooner than the fact before his eyes. If his 
own master is bad, he will regret that the Czar should not have 
known Ais individual Ivanovitch, without doubting the general 
accuracy of the Imperial description. These nobles will draw up 
the local regulations, which are, however, prepared for them in 
outline, and the principles of which are briefly sketched. For two 
years the peasants are to pay rent for their homesteads and the land 
immediately around them, but they may buy them out at a fixed 
price, and as much more land as they like, by private agreement. 

When the money is paid the peasants are free. The domestic 
serfs, a term which includes all servants and factory hands, must 
continue to serve for two years. Until the regulations are 
fairly at work the existing régime will continue, provided always that 
slavery must terminate on the 3rd March, O.8., of 1863. For the 

better preparation of these rules, committees are formed in each 
Government who will organize communal institutions, arrange the 
land tenures, and generally watch over the transition from serfs into 
freemen. The Government, continues the Emperor, will advance 
money where necessary, and he concludes with a prayer that the 
“pious and faithful people will call down the blessing of the Most 
High upon their first free labours.” We have explained in another 
place the general drift of the Regulations, which considerably extend 
the amount of freedom granted immediately. The ukase has ap- 
parently been well received, particularly in Moscow, and it seems 
thoroughly understood that it can never be recalled. According to 
various accounts, the nobles are bitterly exasperated, and it is per- 
haps fortunate for the Emperor that his brother Constantine, said to 
be the ablest member of the Imperial House, is also ardently in 
favour of emancipation. There are stories afloat of picked guards 
stationed in the palace, and other precautions against assassination, 
but the real danger can be only temporary. The people are with the 
Czar always, and the soldiery are serfs. 

The emancipation has been well received in Poland, where, how- 
ever, there still reigns considerable discontent. The state of affairs 
has not altered since last week, but a telegram, dated 27th March, 
aunounces the confirmation of the reported Imperial concessions. 
The present regulations for public instruction are abolished, and a 
special commission, headed by a Pole, is ordered to arrange a 





new and more popular system, with legal instruction added to the 
curriculum. A Council of State is to be established to comprise | 








all the highest notables of Poland, the right of petition is granied 
to the nation, and all municipal authorities, including the de- 


330 | partmental and district councillors, are to be elected by the in- 
| habitants. The effect of these concessions is not reported, but the 


bitterness of the antecedent feeling may be estimated from the fact 
that the Jews are to be admitted by all the guilds to confraternity. 
As a Jew is regarded bya Pole in much the same light as a rat is 
regarded by a ferret, the hatred to the existing régime must rise to 
passion. The Russian Government makes a sad blunder in not 


7| granting privileges to the Jews, who form a fifth of the population, 


and have no nationality to plead for at inconvenient crises. We may 


_| mention that General Klapka promises on behalf of the Hurgarians 


that all laws against Jews shall be abolished by the Diet, and con- 
sequently Russia and Germany are now the only countries in 
Europe which avowedly oppress the Jew. The Poles of Posen are 
again demanding the use of their own language, but they are too 
few to be politically important, and their application is disregarded. 


Much more striking is the progress of the quarrel between Ger- 
many and Denmark. The Danish Government it will be remem- 
bered, offered to submit the budget of the Duchy to the Holstein 
Diet. This offer was rejected by the Holsteiners, together with the 
offer to give them a free constitution, provided they separated from 
Schleswig. The Danish Ministry accordingly announces semi- 
officially that its only course will be to separate Holstein finally 
from the monarchy, leaving it to act as a member of the Ger- 
man Confederation, under the King-Duke, but disconnected from 
Denmark. This resolution displeases both Holstein and Prussia : 
Holstein, because the province holds itself bound to make common 
cause with Schleswig; and Prussia, because the Government wants 
both sides of the Gulf of Kiel, a grand natural harbour equal to any 
in Europe. Accordingly, the Prussian Court appears determined to 
commence the contest, and the King has indicated the corps d’armée 
which is to occupy Holstein, and appointed Prince Charles Frederick, 
his nephew, to the command. So long as the occupation extends to 
Holstein alone, the act is legal, the Diet being the supreme authority, 
but the Danes are not likely to tolerate the federal army so close to 
their old frontier. The Duke of Oldenburg has strongly urged the 
King of Denmark to make coucessions, but the King, though said to 
be thoroughly German at heart, adheres steadily to a Danish policy. 
The occupation of Holstein is fixed for the beginning of June, and it 
is said the Germans are quite prepared for the interference of France 
in favour of the Danes. It is reported, indeed, that the Germans are 
anxious for war, as they consider its result would be favourable to 
the unity of Germany under the leadership of Prussia, a theory which 
presupposes that Germany will emerge victorious from the struggle. 

The Austrian elections are nearly over, and the position of parties 
in the empire, hitherto unintelligible, is becoming defined. It is in 
brief this: The great division in which all smaller divisions are 
lost is into Federalist and Centralist. The Liberal German 
members are almost all Centralists, or, as they call themselves, Con- 
stitutionalists, the new Constitution being intended to retain the 
Empire one and indivisible, The aristocracy, on the other hand, are 
Federalists, and are supported by the Hungarians, Bohemians, Croats, 
and people of Gallicia. If Hungary sends her representatives, this 
party will be in the majority, but this is extremely improbable, and 
without them the Centralists may win the day. The feeling of the 
Emperor is said to be divided, his Majesty dreading the Liberals very 
nearly as much as Federalism. The contest is expected to commence 
as soon as the Reichsrath meets, and the result is still uncertain. It 
is to be remarked, however, that for nearly fifty years the tendency of 
European society has been against federalism, a system to which the 
democratic instinct is unerringly opposed. The Government has, it 
is reported, sustained a somewhat severe blow in Croatia. The Em- 
peror summoned a Croatian “ Parliament” to meet at Temesvar, but 
the electors’ first demand was for the representation of the military 
colonies. If they are represented, Croatia will undoubtedly protest 
against the conscription, which now draws almost the whole male 
population of these districts into the regular army. If they are not 
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represented, Croatia is flung back on Hungary, which will then be 


Fe gees for an»armed contest with the Germanic prowiaces. “Lhe | ™ 


rst alternative will probably be preferred, the Emperor trusting 
possible friends rather than avowed enemics. 


The situation of the Austrian Empire would be almost desperate, 
but that war is probably near at hand. Not to mention the risk at- 
tending the Schleswig Holstein dispute, there are signs abroad that 
the summer may not pass without a serious attack on both sides of 
the Adriatic. Accounts from Herzegovina and Montenegro are 
always. confused, but stories of a great Italian-Sclave movement 
against both Austria and Turkey increase in frequency and distinct- 
ness. The Herzegovina is in open insurrection, and the Turks are 
falling back into Bosnia, where again. a Christian insurrection is 
daily expected. .The Sutorina is in the hands of the rebels, who can 
thus obtain assistance by sea from Italy, while the wildest ideas of 
the formation of a new and strong Rouman Kingdom are circulat- 
ing among the frontier populations. In Italy itself also, 
Cialdini, apparently the best soldier at the disposal of the Govern- 
ment, is appointed to the command of the corps d’armée slowly con- 
centrating at Ferrara, nominally to intercept invasion from the 

uadrilateral. The Austrian Government affirms, however, officially, 
that they will not assume the initiative, but no one can decide what 
act will be accepted by the Kaiser as an initiative from the Italian 
side. 

Italy generally watches the Parliament. As we mentioned last 
week, the.resignation of Liborio Romano led to the dissolution of 
the Italian Miuistry. , It was necessary to introduce Ministers from 
the South, and the Cabinet was accordingly reconstructed, by the 
substitution of four Neapolitans and Sicilians for Northern Italians. 
The Council of Lieutenancy in Naples was abolished, and Count 





Cavour announced that Naples would be governed direct from the 
centre. The change pleased the Neapolitans, who are now crying | 
for Italy “one and indivisible,” a healthful ery if it lasts more than | 
a week. On the reconstruction of the Cabinet, General La Marmora | 
proposed resolutions reforming the organization of the army. He | 
was opposed by Brofferio—the John Bright of Italy, plus a trace of | 
iefinmp-<hes complained that the volunteers had been disbanded, 

and he was answered by General Fanti, Minister at War, who adduced | 
instances of their loose organization. General Sirtori retorted that 
the Garibaldiaus had never been fairly judged, and, heating with the 
debate, affirmed that they had been treated as foes. A frightful 
tumult ensued, terminated by Count Cavour, who demanded a 
division. ‘The House rejected La Marmora’s proposal, and passed 
on to less irritating subjects. On the 25th March a still more 
dangerous subject was brought up. M. Audinot demanded 
that Rome should be declared the capital of Italy, and asked Count 
Cavour to explain the obstacles in the way. The Premier, in a 
speech of some vagueness, replied that Italy required Rome for its 
metropolis, but that Italy must go to Rome without destroying the 
independence of the Church, or showing ingratitude to France. The 
first necessity was to guarantee the independence of the Church by 
making it the fundamental Jaw of the State. That once done, the 
Catholics of Europe might with confidence see the French soldiers 
replaced by the Italian people, and he did not despair of seeing the 
Church and Italy once more united. Ifthe Pope yielded, well; if 
not, “he should not cease to be faithful to the same principles. Ar- 
rived at Rome we shall proclaim the separation of the Church from 
the State, and the liberation of the Church.” The responsibility of 
the struggle would then fall upon the'right head. The sitting termi- 
nated, as we are informed by telegraph, in a unanimous vote declar- 
ing Rome the metropolis of Italy. 

On the 18th March, however, the Pope delivered in full consistory 
an allocution, in which his Holiness affirmed that the present conflict 
is one between error and truth, that the apostles of modern civiliza- 
tion are opposed to religion, and that the Papacy is in danger from 
their attacks. He ouce more employed the famous expression in 
regard to the temporal power, the “ Non possumus,” by which the 
Popes have so often expressed an inflexible resolution. ‘The Romans 
continue their demonstrations, and the Government continues to 
decree sentences of exile. 

In Southern Italy the festival of St. Joseph was kept in honour of 
Joseph Garibaldi, but the day passed off without tumult or disorder. 
The populace just at present demand the “ unification of Italy,” the 
arming of the National Guard, aud the dismissal of the Council of 
Lieutenancy, plans to which the Government is by no means op- 


posed. 


The debate on the address in the French Corps Législatif ended in 
a majority of 213 to 13 in favour of the Government. It must not be 
forgotten, however, that on the subsidiary question of the mainte- 
nauce of the temporal power in Rome, the minority rose to 91, or 
that the majority was composed, to some extent, of officials and 
pledged nominees. The address, which was a reflexion of the speech 

rom the throne, was presented to the Emperor on March 24th, and 
was acknowledged as follows : 
‘“* Messieurs les Députés, 

“T thank the Chamber for the sentiments which it expresses towards me, and 
for the confidence which it places in me. If that confidence honours me and 
flatters me, I think I deserve it from my constant solicitude of only looking upon 
questions in a point of view of the real interests of France. 

“To live up to the age, to preserve of the past all that is good, to prepare the 
future by sweeping off the path of civilization all the prejudices which obstruct 
it, or utopias which compromise it,—that is how we shal! bequeath calm and 
ar) days to our children, 

“ Despite the vivacity of the discussion, I by no means regret to see the great 





bodies of the State discuss the difficult questions of foreign policy. The country 


benefits from it in many respects. These discussigns, instruct it without alae. 


ig at. 
“ | shall be always ha believe me, to act in i 
the same suffrage, guid 4 the same.sentiments, fet uamnatually wigan 
in a the grandeur aod ity of France.” Otber 
: e pao is = to oon “-y~ with the debates Which 

ave cleared his policy to Europe, by revealing the incurable 4: 
mosity of the “ old p pasties” 2 sinnaioens = 

Some interest is excited in France by the operations in 
against Cochin-China. It becomes obvious that the project is One 
conquest, if not of colonization. The Moniteur de ? Armée states of 
the fresh troops»sent out will disperse the army now tha 
Saigon, and occupy Cambodia, which “province is intended to be 
made the centre of French possessions in that part of Asia.” If 
Emperor still refuses to come to terms, Hue, the capital of Cochin. 
China, will be oceupied. Up to the present time the French have ac. 
complished but little. Their system of warfare is too perfect for 
tropical delta, in whieh the sudden movements of i are » ve 
efficient, and their ranks are terribly thinned by dysentery. 
seem still ignorant of the fact that Euro » to be safe ing 
like Saigon, must eat bread, drink brandy or nothing, and sleep st 
least twelve feet above the soil. The Spanish troops, partly hative, 
are in better health thanthe French. The French have also receive) 
large cessions of territory in Senegal, and, as they recently i 
Oceania, are extending their colonial possessions pretiy rapid) 
There is a rumour in Paris that accounts have been received iro, 
Italy of impending hostilities with Austria. The King of Italy has 
written to his son-in-law, Prince Jerome, stating his apprehension of 
immediate attack from the north-east. 

The Patrie complains that the Orleanist Princes present at the 
funeral of the Duchess of Kent walked with the English Princes, and 
interprets the invitation as a Court caprice. The Princes, he says, 
have forfeited their rights by the will of the people. The Patrie forgets 
that English Princes are gentlemen, and that gentlemen do not taunt 
their friends with a descent in life. He forgets, also, that the Fregeh 
Princes, whatever their position in France, are Princes of the blood 
Spain, and as such entitled to the formal precedence assigned 
them. 

The Bishop of Poitiers has been sentenced to a formal reprimand 
from the Council of State for his mandement comparing the 
to Pontius Pilate. Louis XIV. would have sent him into exile, 


The correspondent of the Zimes in Constantinople affirms that the 
laisser aller system now carried out by the British diplomatist is, a 
the whole, mischievous. ‘The power of Turkey, he says, has rapidly 
diminished. ‘The other representatives will not follow the same 
policy, and in every corner of the empire rebellion and massacre be. 
come more and more frequent, and the interference of Europe is more 
earnestly demanded. 


Intelligence has been received from America up to the 18th Marth, 
and it is more conflicting even than usual. Public interest is almost 
concentred on Fort Sumter. The Carolinians, directed by General 
Beauregard, have erected batteries all round the harbour, com- 
pletely hemming in the fort. It would be necessary, in orderto 
relieve Fort Sumter, to take these batteries, and the President has 
for the moment no troops at his disposal. It is, therefore, in con- 
templation to evacuate the fortress, an immense though unavoidable 
concession to the South. Fort Pickens also, which might be rew- 
forced, is left to itself, and the action of the Cabinet generally seems 
weak. Five vessels of war, heavily armed, were, however, reported 
to have left New York for the South, under orders from the Seere- 
tary for the Navy. In Texas, also, General Houston seems disposed 
to uphold the Union. The Convention which voted for secession ako 
deposed the Governor. General Houston, however, holds that the Co 
vention in so doing exceeded its powers, and will, it is said, levy troops 
on his private account. He is rather a formidable opponent, being 
perhaps the most popular individual in the West, and an experience 
partisan leader. The report, however, proves how rapidly society 1s 
Gisintogesting in the States. Virginia is still discussing secessiot, 
ex-President Tyler recommending in the Convention that the State 
should demand guarantees for slavery or secede. It is stated, hov- 
ever, that many of the larger planters are emigrating to the South 
with their slaves, and that free labourers are pouring in to fill up the 
void. 

In the South, action is as rapid as usual. President Davis has 
vetoed the bill making the slave trade a misdemeanour, thus reviviig 
the old law which makes it piracy. The Congress has drawn up the 
new Constitution, which is that of the United States with some ™- 
provements. The President is elected for six years, and is not 
eligible, thus removing his temptation to court popularity. | 
slave trade is totally prohibited, and Congress may prohibit the intro- 
duction of slaves from any State not a member of the Confederacy, 
States—slave or free—may be admitted by a two-thirds’ vote, 
the same majority is required to pass bills levying duties on expors 
The Senate and House of Representatives are elected as in the © 
Union, but the House will be very small, containing only forty 
representatives,—a wise rule, which secures secrecy and $ 
action. 


The accounts from India are most melancholy. The famine = 
rapidly, and it is calculated that seven millions of persons are a i 
two and a half millions of whom are in actual want of food. 
Edmonstone, Lieut.-Governor of the North-West Provinces, = 
that he has himself seen places in which for twenty miles not rw 
of grass remains. The villagers are emigratiity, huntwg » 
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, for berries, or dying by the road-side. Even the laws of | 
june breaking down, and Hindoos quarrel with the vultures for | 

flesh of a dead cow. The calamity is greatly aggravated by the | 
fact that it must endure until November next, when the winter crop 
gill be fit to eut. Until then the population must live on charity, | 
andthe aid Government can afford by private works. F 
~~ The Government publishes anew budget, which shows, independent 
of the famine, a deficit of 6,700,000/. This amount will, however, be | 

tly reduced next year. The new customs and stamp duties have 
eolced an extra two millions, and the income tax as much, while 
the Jand revenue of Madras is steadily increasing, and the opium | 
revenue IS expected to reach the astounding sum of seven millions 
‘ae, It used tobe three and a half, but every increase of taxation 

i as inereased the consumption. 

apie eurrency bill has been brought forward by Mr. Laing. 
‘Mr. Wilson’s plan, a gigantic and perhaps dangerous one, is finally 
abandoned, and the issue of notes will be limited to about four 
nillions. The management of the issue, and of the general business | 
of Government, will be entrusted to the presidency of banks, whose 
notes will be withdrawn. A gold currency is in! roduced as a sub. 
-sidiary'circulation, valid at rates to be revised from time to time. | 
This issue of gold has long been desired in England, as it would limit | 
the export of silver. It is of course resisted in India, as every in- | 
ereese in the price of silver against gold teuds to make exchange | 
with England favourable to that country. | 


Lord Palmerston was re-elected at Tiverton on Thursday, without 

sition of course, but not without an amusing scene. The Pre. | 
mier is popular in the borough, and has it all his own way. In| 
addition to the usual crowd, Volunteers paraded, and were drawn up | 
in frout of the hustings. Having been declared duly elected, Lord | 
Palmerston made a speech on general topies, touching lightly on 
home and foreign questions. ‘I'wo points are of interest. After 
remarking on the support given by the Government to Mr, Locke 
King, he said: “ We voted for that bill and there was a majority of 
twenty-eight against us. We shall also probably vote for Mr. 
Baines’s bill.” On the foreign question he made one statement 
which will be significant to our readers : 

“With regard to matters of the country, it is not to be denied that the state 
of Europe at the present moment affords great subject of uneasiness and anxiety, 
We see on all hands nations under the direction of their Governments arming, | 
both in regard to land and sea. ‘There are questions pending not only as to 
internal differences, but 1s to international differences also, which may eventually 
produce yesults that will lead to lamentable consequences, But we trust that 
the moderation of Governments and a due regard to national interests on the 
part of sections and parties in all those countries may, under the blessing of Pro- 
vidence, so compose and settle all questions that are at issue, that we may see 
the summer pass over without the occurrence of those hostilities which have been 

josticated to take place in the spring. We were told that in the month of 
Siarch swords would be drawn and guns would be fired, and that Europe would 
be involved in the calamities of general warfare. March has already almost 
The prediction has been transferred to April, but I trust that April, like 

h, will, according to the old saying, if it comes in like a lion go out like a 
lamb. (“ /Tear, hear,” and laughter.) Let us hope for a continuance of that 
condition of international peace and friendship, which is so much ealculated to 

¢ the interests of all the European community.” 

When Lord Palmerston was about to retire, the notorious Mr. 
Roweliffe made a speech after his old view, assailing the Whigs, the 
House of Commons, the Premier—every sentence being greeted with 
shouts of laughter. Lord Palmerston replied to the demagogue in that 
easy strain of banter for which he is distinguished, and which, of course, 

ved too much for his opponent. But all that can be said about it | 
is, that Mr. Roweliife was amusing from folly, and Lord Pal. | 
merston amusing from his display of a kind of wit admirably suited 
to the hustings, and that the ‘Tiverton people thoroughly apppreciated 
the fun. 

The South Laneashire Liberals have held a meeting at Newton-le- | 
Willows, and have passed a formal resolution to the effect “ that the | 
position occupied by Mr. W. E. Gladstone, as one of the first states- | 
men and orators in Europe, the extensive knowledge he possesses of 
the commercial wants ef the country, the important part he has 
taken in its fiscal legislation, and the popular opinions he has ex- 
pressed on foreign policy, recommend him as a fit and proper repre- 
sentative of the views and interests of South Lancashire in the 
House of Commons.” The prominent politicians present were Mr. 
0. Heywood, Mr. Mason, Mr. George Wilson, and Mr. ‘Thomas 
Bazley. Mr. George Wilson maue the astounding assertion “ that 
Oxford University, at this time, is not the constituency from which 
we should take our rising statesmen in a nation which exisis eatirely 
ithe prosperity of its trade, manufactures, and agricultare”—and | 
the “gentlemen of the cotton factories” cheered him ! 

“East London” has “demonstrated” this week in favour of Reform | 
at the Standard Theatre. All the “ great guns” invited were absent. | 

tr. Newton was in the chair. He asked: 
is What did Lord John Russell want? Did he wish to see the seditious, incen- | 
lary, and almost insurrectionary proceedings of 1831 revive again? (‘Jt looks | 
like it,’ and cheers.) Was it the conduct of true statesmen thus to appeal to 
the passions of the people? Well, perhaps the people had been slumbering too | 
tong. But when they awoke, would they entrust the care and conduct of their | 
iterests to such men as Lord Palmerston and Lord John Russell? (‘ No, no.")” | 

Mr. Slack said the state of things in France and America was | 
teferred to as a warning to England against going forward in the | 
Course of Reform. 





| 
| 
| 





Was entirely owing to the exclusive privileges of the aristocracy. | wardes, and Lord Clanricarde. 


Southern States. Lord Teynham, who was received with loud cheere, 
said that when one man looked in the face of another man, whether 
high or low, he looked upon an equal, ‘They were all equal, for they 
were ail taxed. He advised the Jormation of a great political union. 
Mr. Washington Wilks said: , 

“ Let them join this political union, let them sign the petitions which woulg 
be prepared for their signatures—and let thein be ready for the 10th of April. 
(Cheers) ‘They knew the signiticance of that. ‘They must avenge that horrid 
day, not by tumult and violence, but by the exhibition of numbers, Let thene 
be present on that day, if possible, at the House of Commons, But if they could 
not be present, let them at least sign the petitions; and if not to-day, they must 
soon get all they asked for, Let them mukea solemn league and covenant on 
this great question, and let them resolve never to dissolve that league till it was 
made unnecessary by success. (Cheers.)” 

Reform meetings have also been held at Manchester and Salford. 
At Manchester, Mr. Robert Cooper, an old ultra Chartist, appeared 
between Mr, Bagley, M.P., and Dr, Watts, a local celebrity, Mr. 
Cooper denounced Lord John Russell and Lord Palmerston, and 
seemed to desire a Tory Government. “Gentlemen” were assailed 
by all the speakers, and the tone of the meeting was instinct with 
class antagonism. 

Huddersfield has also held a meeting to promote Reform. The only 
note-worthy incident at this guthering was that the principal speaker 
Mr. Leatham, Mr. Bright’s relative, most bitterly assailed both Lord 
John Russell and Lord Palmerston, and intimated that a Tory Govern 
ment which would be a government on sufferance would be preferable 
to that of either. This is significant. 





An appeal was made to England to aid in relieving the famine- 
stricken provinces of British India, and England, at first, refused ! 
On Saturday the Lord Mayor, on taking his seat, made a statement. 
He said he had been appealed to from Calcutta to call a meeting, and 
he immediately made inquiries to find out how far that appeal would 
be answered. “'The result of those inquiries has tended to show 
that, having regard to the many demands which have been made on 
the public benevolence during the last few months, an apprehension 
exists that there would be no reasonable prospect of a meeting for 
the purpose in question being attended with any considerable success. 

believe that no Lord Mayor ought to call a meeting for any 
public object in the Egyptian-liii at the Mansion-house, unless on 
a requisition numerously signed by persons of influence and station. 
I found, on making inquiry, that few or none were likely to come 
forward and take part in a requisition in this case, and the -onse- 
quence is that I have been obliged to write to Colonel Baird Smith 
to state what I have done, and to express my regret that IL have not 
been able to meet the wishes of the Committee in Caleutta in the 
way suggested by him. I have, however, intimated to him that I 
would endeavour to make the matter known through the organs of 
public intelligence, and that if any contributions were sent to me [ 
should be happy in being the medium by which they could be for- 
warded to India.” 

The appeal made to the Lord Mayor from the Calcutta Com- 
mittee, written by Colonel Baird Smith, giving full details of the 
horrible calamity devastating the North-West, has been made public, 
but it contains no statements which our readers have not already 
found inour own columns. ‘The letter was supported by documentary 
evidence showing the extent of the famine. ‘To the pathetic appeal 
thus urged, Lord Mayor Cubitt wrote this reply : 

“ Mansion-house, March 23. 

“Sir,—I received last Saturday your letter dated Caleutta, the 7th of 
February, asking me to follow the noble example set by my worthy and energetic 
predecessor, Mr. Alderman Finnis, with a view to the alleviation of the distress 


| 
now existing in several districts of the North-West Provinces of India trom the 


devastating influence of a terrible famine. 

“ [immediately caused inquiries to be made among those persons occupying 
high commercial positions who are best acquainted with Indian matters, and 
most qualified to advise as to the success which might be expected to result from 
a public mecting held in the Egyptian-hall of the Mansion-house, feeling that if 
the sympathies of the public could be excited in such a cause, it would be 
gratifying to me to be instrumental in assuaging the miseries you have so vividly 
described, | am sorry to have to state that the result of my inquiries has been 
to discourage me in convening such a meeting, and that I am constrained to 
acquiesce in the opinion that any such attempt would be a failure. Sucha 
meeting could only be called with any prospect of success on a requisition 
numerously signed by persons of influence, and | do not find people of that class 
disposed to move in the matter. 

“ Under these circumstances I hope you and the other gentlemen composing 
the Famine Relief Fund Committee will believe that I am not actuated by a 
feeling of indifference to the appeal you have made to me, but, on the contrary, 
that there is no course open to inc by which your desires could in that way have 
been accomplished. 

“I shall, however, endeavour to give pubiicity to your communication, and 
offer myself as a medium for the transmission of any contributions that may be 
made.—I have the honour to be, your obedient servant, 

“ Colonel R. Baird Smith, C.B. “Witiram Cusirr.” 

So it appeared inthe beginning of the week. But the public state- 
ment of Lord Mayor Cubitt worked wonders. On Tuesday he made 
another statement ; numbers of gentlemen had come forward to form 


1a committee, and he had to write another letter to Calcutta, forward- 


ing 1000/. by Tuesday’s mail. Thus rapidly does opinion change. 
‘On Thursday a meeting at the Mansion House, summoned by the 
Lord Mayor, was attended by Mr. Gladstone, Baron Rothschild, 
Mr. Arthur Kinnaird, and a large number of gentlemen of distinction 
formerly connected with India. Among the speakers were Mr. 
Gladstone, Mr. Kinnaird, Sir Edward Regan, Mr. Crawford, Mr. 


Bat the state of things in both those countries | Vansittart, Mr. Dent, Mr. Gregson, Mr, Frith, Colonel Herbert Ed- 


Mr. Dadabhai Naorogi, a native of 


Indecd, the southern slaveholder of America was very similar in| India,could not refrain from expressing the gratitude of himself and his 
Position to the feudal landholder in this country, aud the disruption | countrymen to the originators of this movement. Inu England distress 
of the United States was entirely caused by the aristocrats of the | required only to be seen to be immediately relieved. He was present at 
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the public meeting at Bombay on the subject of destitution in Ire 
land, and recollected the deep ay sepew 6 which was expressed on 
the countenances of all present for the unhappy sufferers when their 
situation was described. He hoped the British people would not 
forget the marks of sympathy which they received at that time from 
India, and that they would display their characteristic generosity on 
this occasion. Resolutions were adopted,,and a committee was ap- 

inted to collect subscriptions, and superintend the transmission of 
Fands to India. The amount subscribed up to Thursdayn night was 
40007. 


The Court of Common Council has determined to demolish Black. 
friars-bridge, and to erect a new one. At a meeting on Tuesday, Mr. 
Vallance stated the grounds which induced Bridge-house Estates Com. 
mittee to recommend the adoption of that course. The bridge, he 
said, was built in 1760, and from 1833, when it became necessary to 
repair it, to 1843, 105,000/. had been expended in tinkering the 
structure, which, notwithstanding, in 1850 began to disclose new 
defects in the sinking of the centre piers, which had ever since gone 
on increasing. In 1852, the decay continuing, the late Sir William 
Cubitt and the late Mr. Brunel were called in to consult with the 
engineers of the bridge on its condition. The result was, that Sir 
William Cubitt, after a careful consideration of the whole matter, 
declared it to be his decided opinion that owing to the inherent de- 
fects connected with the shallow foundations of the bridge, and the 
very great, and probably the further lowering of the bed of the river, 
which would doubtless affect the stability of some of the other bridges 
also, it would be impossible to repair the bridge effectually, and that 
nothing short of a new bridge would meet the absolute necessities of 
the case. It was also the decided opinion of Mr. Brunel on that 
occasion that all attempts to put the bridge in a substantial state of 
repair would lead to disappointment and to larger aggregate ex. 
pense in the end than would be incurred in the construction of a new 
one. The committee, nevertheless, with the sanction of the Court, had 
since expended an additional sum of about 15,000/. in maintaining the 
fabric, and a large sum annually would still be required for the same 
purpose. The cost of putting one only of the sinking arches into 
an efficient condition of repair was estimated at little short of 40,0007. ; 
and there were two others equally defective. Mr. Vallance then ad- 
verted to the bridge which the London, Chatham, and Dover Rail- 
way Company are about to erect, little ore than one hundred feet to 
the east of Blackfriars-bridge, for carrying their line across the 
Thames; and also to the proposed st, Bh of the river, as 
elements for consideration in connexion with this question. The 
eventual plan of the railway viaduct would dapend much on the 
decision of the Court as to Blackfriars-bridge, with which it 
was now designed to accord as to the number of arclies, 
Again, all the engineers’ reports went to show that, regardless 
of the embankment of the Thames, the present bridge could 
not be put into an efficient state of repair. He contrasted the 
enormous expenditure of maintaining it in its present condition with 
the cost of the Pimlico railway bridge across the Thames (90,0002.), 
which was erected in less than a year. He also pointed out how, 
by a reasonable interpretation of the Act of Parliament governing 
the expenditure of the Bridge-house estates’ fund, the cost of a new 
bridge might be defrayed trom that source, instead of having re- 
course to the City’s cash. He moved, in accordance with the report 
of the committee, that, having regard to all the circumstances of the 
case, the Court was of opinion that the present bridge should be 
taken down and a new one erected in lieu of it, and recommended 
that the committee be empowered to obtain designs for the construc- 
tion of a new bridge, with an estimate of the probable expense, and 
of making temporary provision for the traffic, and then to lay the 
same before the Court for its approbation. ‘The motion was seconded 
by Mr. Alderman Rose. Alderman Dakin complained of haste, of a 
want of details as to the cost of a new structure, and saying that it 
would be time enough to deal with the question when the Thames is 
embanked, he call that the consideration of the matter should be 
deferred until then. Mr. Bone seconded the amendment. The 
debate was continued with great vivacity, but finally the motion to 
adopt the report was carried by 72 to 47. 


Another strike has occurred in the building trade. Its existence 
is officially notified to the Times by the workmen through one of their 
secretarics, who thus puts the case : 

“ The present position of the masons of London at this important juncture 
renders it necessary for us to lay before the public the relations that we stand in 
with our employers. It has been a recognized fact between employers and em- 
ployed that the wages of the London masous are 5s. 6d. per day for six days 
successively, with the privilege of the four o'clock on Saturdays; but Mr. Kelk, of 
Pimlico, and Messrs. Lucas Brothers of Belvidere-road, Lambeth, have, with a 
few days’ notice, issued a proposition introducing a system of working by the 
hour, at the rate of 7d. per hour, which is diametrically opposed to the rules and 
regulations which have been the guide of the masons of London, and which have 
been recognized by the employers hitherto; and, although this system they wish 
to introduce advances our w: at the rate of 24d. per day, still we consider it 
far from equivalent to the evils that will be introduced into our branch of the 
building trade. By accepting the system which they wish to enforce upon us 
we shall open the way to the systematic working of overtime, which we have 
found to be a very great evil; in fact, one of the greatest curses to our branch 
of the building trade. It would also take away our privilege of four o'clock on 
Saturday. Under these circumstances we sent a deputation to wait on these 
respective firms, soliciting the withdrawal of the said proposition, which they have 
refused, stating they are determined to enforce the system, leaving us no alter- 
native but to cease work on Friday, the 22nd inst., with the determination of not 
resuming it again till the withdrawal of the proposition.” 

The strike has arisen in consequence of a renewed demand of the 


masters will not accede. And it is stated that in cullen toca 
the recurrence of the enormous losses they sustained during the 
strike, arrangements have been made, if the strike becomes bi 
to introduce Belgian workmen, who are equally skilled hice 
English, and who will gladly work at 25 per cent. less than the the 
aid here. This is really an “extreme. step,” and one that 
frardly be taken without involving fatal consequences. = 

The strike of the Bristol masons has come to an end. Both Sidey 
have made concessions. 

The Bath strike has terminated in the victory of the men, The 
masons obtain what they ask for—fourpence per day extra pa al 
the liberty of leaving work at four o’clock on Saturdays, 4 the 
same time the men undertake not to make any new demands for 
twelve months, and both sides are to give six months’ notice of 
intention to —— or raise wages. a 

There is also a nine hours’ movement in Edinb The joi 
have given way and resumed work, but the oe obstinate, ad 
refuse to surrender. 

Two journeymen carpenters have been fined each five pounds for 
violent assault upon another carpenter whom they detected in the 
heinous offence of overtime. James Dunn, the victim of this brutal; 
agreed to work all night that a job might be finished against tine 
He said he was at work up to three o’clock in the morning, when the 
prisoners, whom he had never, to his knowledge, seen before, cane 
by, accompanied by a third man, and one of them exclaimed, “Yq 
are a nice nine-hours man, are you not?” and another of the thre 
said, “I'll tell Mr. Potter of you.” Mr. Potter, as witness under. 
stood, is the secretary of the Union-men combined to carry out the 
nine-hours movement, but witness never saw Mr. Potter, nor did ie 
wish to do so. Witness made no reply to their remarks, but went 
with his work, and on seeing him do so one of the prisoners seized, 
piece of wood, which the witness had just sawn off a plank, and 
struck him such a violent blow across the face with it that it injured 
both his eyes in the manner they then appeared, and he bled terribly, 
and, as all three men set upon and attacked him together, he was » 
hurt and ill from their ill-usage that he was wholly unfit now ton. 
sume his work. The accused denied some of the statements, but did 
not support the denial. They paid the fines ! 


There has been another outbreak in the convict prison at Chatham, 
The convicts had formed a plan to seize the warders, secure the keys, 
fire the building, and escape. This was to have been done on Saturday, 
But one of the convicts expounded the whole plan to the governor, 
and he immediately called to his aid three hundred soldiers, each 
having ten rounds of ball-cartridge. The warders also had their 
muskets at hand loaded with buckshot, and they are under orders to 
fire at once if attacked. On Saturday all the preparations were made 
secretly. It was assumed that the moment for an outbreak would 
be when the convicts leave their cells after dinner to resume work; 
and the assumption proved to be correct. There were nine hundred 
convicts inthe prison. After dinner they began to yell and throw their 
cell furniture about, but when they were let out of their cells, aud 
saw that the plot was discovered, they stared at each other and walked 
silently off to work, minus several of the ringleaders, who were # 
once placed in irons. But they were not really cowed. When they 
were again locked up, the same noises were heard, and more ring- 
leaders were placed m irons. There was no disturbance on Sunday. 
Instructions have been issued to classify the prisoners, and to cancel, 
in the case of all who took any part in this and other riots, the 
—s % and gratuities they had earned by length of outward good 
conduct. 





Among the actions in the Court of Divorce was one of a peculiar 
character. Mr. Smith Bannerman petitioned for a divorce on the 
ground of the adultery of his wife with the Reverend Augustus 
Green, a curate, who lived at Hunton, near Staplehurst, in Kent. 
The principal witness was Bramall, the gardener. He said he su 
pected Mrs. Bannerman and watched her. One day he con 
himself in a summer-house. Green and Mrs. Bannerman came 
thither. He described what he heard and saw when he surprised the 
pair. “Mr. Green, he continued, turned round and said, ‘ Why 
don’t you shoot me, Bramall? I said, ‘No; I don’t hope to shovt 
no man; but I did not think this of you.’ He walked backwaris 
and forwards across the place, and shook his hands about quite é- 
cited. He got hold of the gun, which I had in my hand. e sad 
‘What shall I do, Mrs. Bannerman? Shall I shoot myself? He 
nearly fainted away. He said, ‘Catch me, Bramall, or I shall fall 
and staggered back. I put my arm round his waist and took 
gun out of his hands. Mrs. Bannerman told him not to be so & 
cited. He asked me if money was of any use to me. I made no 
answer. He pressed me to fix whatever amount I liked. _I stood 
with my head down, and I said ‘ Yes.’ He took five sovereigns ot 
of his waistcoat-pocket and gave them to me. Mrs. Bannermas 
called him to her, and they whispered something together. They 
then went out; he went down the walk, and she went towa 

own house.” It was also shown that Mrs. Bannerman and Gree 
went to Australia together. ‘The Judge granted a decree with cosl® 
against the co-respondent. ; df 
At Devizes, Edward Seymour Birch was tried on a charge 
solemnising a marriage, according to the rites of the Church 
England, he not being in orders, and thereby feloniously ots 
to be in orders. Birch had just been convicted in Wales of 
same offence, and sentenced to seven years’ p: nal servitude. Pa 





workmen for ten hours’ wages for nine hours’ work. To this the 


again found guilty, and sentenced to ten years’ penal servitude. 
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person had passed himself off on two or three occasions 
man daly ordained. When suspected, he simply went off. 
a8 had done duty in more than one p mae and had performed 
He val marriages, all of which were invalid. His whole career did 

* er a year, and he is now in safe custody for ten. 

nol — a convicted at Armagh of the offence of shooting 
dead in the Oran riot at Derrymacash in July last, has been 
4m ted by the order of the Lord Lieutenant. It is stated that he 
unfairly tried; but the popular comment is that the Orange 
Society is Very strong in Ireland, and takes great care of its brethren. 


A murder, or homicide, of a very unusual kind has been perpe- 
trated in the Militia Barracks at Kingston. A young girl, Diana 
Wickens, was residing in the barrack with her step-sister, the wife of 
Sergeant Major Bradish. On Tuesday morning the sergeant-major 
gent out, and his wife arose from her bed and going into the next apart- 
pent, cut the throat of Miss Wickens as she lay asleep. Then she 
went out into the barrack-yard, and meeting a serjeant said, “ Come 

‘eant Oates, 1 have murdered my sister.” ‘To a constable she 

e «| have cut that young woman’s throat, and you must take me 
to the station.” During the proceedings before the a Mrs. 
‘sh_ asthe witnesses gave evidence, frequently cried out, “ Oh, it 

is not true, it cannot be true!” “Qh, I did not, I could not do 
it!” “Oh, it is not true! it is not true! it cannot be—it is a tale 
of fiction, and not of reality! If it is true, pray for me, pray for me! 
Oh, let me retrace my steps to my home! I am sure it cannot be!” 
She was committed for trial. No motive whatever for the crime can 
inferred from the evidence. She was seated at the end of the 
magistrates’ table during the proceedings. Her husband, a very re- 
e-looking man, sat by her side all the time, his wretched 

wife clasping one of his hands tightly in hers during the whole 
iod of the examination, and entreating him in agonized tones not 
te leave her. A coroner’s jury have found a verdict of “ Wilful 


Murder.” 


Mr. Beresford Hope is prosecuting Mr. Train in the Marylebone 

lice court for having broken up the Uxbridge.road—in other 
words, with the assent of the commissioners of the said road, for 
having laid down a street railway thereon. Mr. Yardley gives judg- 
ment next week. 

The Metropolitan Board of Works has been summoned for using a 
furnace at Deptford which does not corsume its own smoke. 

Two men, Debock and Barker by name, have been charged before 
the Derby magistrates with stealing ten bales of silk, value 10002, 
the property of Baron Rothschild ; and one Joun Newton, an 
extensive manufacturer, is accused of receiving the same knowing 
them to have been stolen. Two men who are said to have sold the 
‘silk to Newton have absconded. Mr. Newton’s counsel declares 
himself able to prove his client’s innocence. He bought the silk, 
but gave, it is alleged, a full price for it. The head constable said 
that there were persons implicated in the robbery who are in a large 
way of business as silk dealers, and who have absconded. ‘The pro- 
perty was stolen from St. Katharine’s Docks, and the accused were 
all remanded until Tuesday, when they will be brought up before | 
the Thames Police magistrate. 

Holland, a letter carrier, is in prison on a charge of robbing the 
Religious Tract Society. Holland possessed himself of a cheque 
for 690/., sent to the society from Edinburgh, and forged an endorse- 
ment, He cashed the cheque at Messrs. Glynn’s, and went thence to 
the Bank of England to get gold for some of the notes, but alarmed 
ataslight degree of hesitation on the part of a clerk, he ran off, ' 
leaving three notes on the counter. This clerk, Mr. Dean, furnished | 
a description of Holland, but that did not lead to his capture. Flush | 
of money, he ordered some jewellery, in Tottenham-court-road, | 
and suspected here, the shopman, Perry, gave information to the 
police before he delivered the goods ordered. When he called with 
them, Holland offered a 50/. note in payment, and Perry offered to 
get it changed. Holland allowed him to take it, and Perry at 
once went to the Bank of England. The result was that Holland 
was arrested at Kentish-town, and has been remanded. 








The perils of warfare appeal to the imagination, but peaceful pur- | 
tuits also have their perils; and commerce, trade, and manufactures | 
take a pretty heavy toll of human life. This is exemplified by col- | 

on a large scale, and it was conspicuously displayed at New- 

h striking degree. On the 

premises of a gutta-percha manufacturer a quantity of this material 

py in a pan to be “reduced” by naphtha. The composition 

t fire; an alarm was given, and the master, Mr. Grierson, con- 

trary to advice, attempted to take the flaming pan off the fire. Over- 

excited, he = the fiery solution on the floor just at the door of a 

into which three young men had gone to fetch wet clothes for 

pu of extinguishing the flame. Two escaped, but one 

on fire, and althou 9 great efforts were made to put it out, 

he was so burned that he died In the mean time a door had been 

» the air carried the flames up-stairs, and all the hands but one 

into the street, getting down in safety. One man tried to 

d by the stairs and was burnt todeath. “Happily the volunteers 

Were out at drill, and a strong body coming up at the double, formed 

wund the premises and kept back the crowd, whereby the firemen 
vere able to work and reduce the fire within moderate limits. 
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Che Cont. 
THE Queen has passed the week in retirement, On Sunday Divine 
service was performed at Frogmore House before her Majesty, the 
Prince Consort, and the Royal Family. On Monday the funeral of the 
Duchess of Kent took place, and on Maunday Thuvsday the royal alms 
were distributed with due ceremonial. 





The remains of the late Duchess of Kent were buried on Monday 
in St. George’s Chapel. The funeral ceremonies were strictly private, 
in accordance with the wish of the Duchess herself; and though 
stately and solemn, they are said to have been marked by less of 
ostentatious display than even the ceremonies at the burial of the 
late Duchess of Gloucester. The remains of the Duchess were 
carried from Frogmore to Windsor in the strictest privacy. “ Pre- 
cisely at five o’clock, as the grey dawn was breaking, the proces- 
sion reached the chapel, when the massive coffin was received by the 
Vice-Chamberlain of the Household, and removed upon a bier to the 
north nave, near the tomb of the Princess Charlotte. Here an in- 
closure had been formed by temporary screens of black cloth, within 
which the body was deposited in charge of the officers appointed b 
the Lord Chamberlain till the hour fixed for the interment mech | 
But little change had been made in the interior of the chapel for this 
sad occasion, though the change, slight as it was, being one of colour, 
seemed to alter the whole aspect of the fine old building. The nave 
and aisles were covered with black cloth, which, stretching over the 
chapel, passed beneath the organ-loft into the choir, The steps lead- 
ing to the Communion-table, the Communion-table itself, and the 
walls at the back were also draped with black cloth. Thus the 
groined arches and fine white columns of the chapel had by contrast 
with the floor a black, ghastly look, while on the ot itself so deep 
seemed the dark hue that it was difficult to distinguish the forms of 
the attendants, as clad in deep mourning they moved noiselessly to 
and fro. Within the choir the contrast and the gloom were greater 
still. The stained window over the Communion-table let in but little 
of the gloomy day beyond, just bringing out in rich and bright relief 
the heraldic banners of the Knights of the Garter, and making the 
sombre darkness of the wide space beneath appear yet darker still.” 
Those who were commanded to be present were not admitted until 
ten o’clock. Among them were Lord Palmerston, Lord John Rus- 
sell, Earl Granville, the Bishop of Oxford, the Saxon, Belgian, Prus- 
sian, and Hanoverian Ministers, and afew others of less note, together 
with a number of ladies, chiefly connected with the Court. 

“Precisely at five minutes to eleven o’clock the curtain at the 
side of the little chapel in which the body had been laid was drawn 
aside, and slowly beatin almost by inches at a time, the bod 
was moved out into the church. The coffin was laid on a plain blac 
cloth bier, mounted on small wheels inside. Over all was cast the 
pall, which, in order to conceal the assistants who moved the bier, 
was of unusual size. At the head and feet and at the sides 
were heraldic escocheons in a silver framing, which stood out in 
bright contrast to the deep black velvet of the pall. ‘Lhe escocheons 
contained two shields—-those of the Duke of Kent, the Royal arms 
encirled by the Garter, and those of the late Duchess as a Princess 
of the House of Saxe-Coburg-Saalfeld. Before the foot of the coffin 
Colonel Lord James Murray bore, on a black velvet cushion, the 
coronet of the deceased. In a few minutes afterwards, the imme- 
diate personal attendants of her late Royal Highness took their stations 
at the foot of the coffin, so as to head the procession. The choir, 
with the Canons and Dean of Windsor, filed slowly into their —— 





and the procession of chief mourners and representatives of foreign 
Sovereigns to follow the body took their respective stations in the 
nave. At eleven o’clock his Royal Highness the Prince Consort, 
accompanied on the right by his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, 
and on the left by his Serene Highness tne Prince of Leiningen, and 
followed by the other Royal mourners, passed down the nave, and 
took their stations at the head of the cofin.” : 

Among those who took part in the procession were the representa- 
tives of the Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, of the King of Hanover 
and the King of the Belgians; and immediately after the coffin were 
the Prince Consort, as chief mourner, the Prince of Wales, the 
Prince of Leiningen, Prince Arthur, the Duke of Cambridge, then 
the Count of Paris, the Duke de Nemours, the Duke de Chartres, 
the Duke d’Alengon; and after them Prince Philip of Wurtemberg, 
Prince Edward of Saxe-Weimar, Prince Frederick of Schleswig- 
Holstein-Augustenberg, and Prince Victor of Hohenlohe-Langen- 
berg. The procession moved slowly and noiselessly up the chapel as 
the service began, and, at the fit moment, the gorgeous coffin was 
lowered into the grave. There was stillness, only broken by the 
movement of the guard outside as the soldiers reversed their arms. 

The rest of the religious portion of the ceremony being completed, 
Garter King-at-Arms, socio at the foot of the grave, proclaimed 
in a low, po er voice the style of the illustrious deceased, according 
to ancient custom, in the following words ; 

“ Thus it has pleased Almighty God to take out of this transitory life unto 
his divine mercy the most illustrious Princess Victoria Maria Louisa, widow of 
the most high, most mighty, and illustrious Prince Edward, Duke of Kent and 
Strathern, and mother of Her Most Excellent Majesty Victoria, by the grace of 
God of the United Kingdam of Great Britain and Ireland Queen, Defender of the 
Faith, whom God bless and preserve with long life, health, honour, and all 
worldly happiness.” , : 

This formula concluded the whole service. The chief mourner and 
the other members of the Royal Family and funeral cortége then 
slowly quitted the building. ‘hose invited to attend also took their 
departure at the same time; in a few minutes the chapel was almost 
empty. 
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The coffin has not been deposited in its proper niche in the vault 
where the royal dead repose. It remains on the platform until the 


mausoleum at Frogmore is completed, when the body will be finally , 


deposited in that resting-place, whither also the remains of the late 
Duke of Kent will be deposited. 


“Maniresto or His Masesty THE Emrenor. 

“ By the grace of God, we, Alexander IJ., Emperor and Autocrat of all the 
Russias, King of Poland, Grand-Duke of Finland, &c., to all our faithful sub- 
jects make known :— 

“ Called by Divine Providence and by the sacred right of inheritance to the 
throne of our ancestors, we took a vow in our innermost heart so to respond to 
the mission which is entrusted to us as to surround with our affection and our 
Imperial solicitude all our faithful subjects, of every rank and of every condition, 
from the warrior who nobly bears arms for the pF sms of the country to the 
humble artisan devoted to the works of industry; from the official in the career 
of the high offices of the State to the labourer whose plough furrows the soil. 

“ Tn considering the various classes and conditions of which the State is com- 
posed, we came to the conviction that the legislation of the empire, having wisely 
provided for the organization of the upper aud middle classes, and having defined 
with precision their obligations, their rights, and their privileges, bas not attained 
the same degree of efficiency as regards the peasants attached to the soil (hré- 

ee thus designated because, either from ancient laws or from custom, they 
ve been hereditarily subjected to the authority of the proprietors, on whom it 
was incumbent, at the same time, to provide for their welfare. The rights of the 
pouinies have been hitherto very extended, and very imperfectly detined by the 
w, Which has been supplied by tradition, custom, and the good pleasure of the 
proprietors. In the most favourable cases this state of things has established 
patriarchal relations, founded upon a solicitude sincerely equitable and benevolent 
on the part of the proprietors, and on an affectionate submission on the part of 
the peasants ; but in proportion as the simplicity of morals diminished, as the 
diversity of the mutual relations became complicated, as the paternal character 
of the relations between the proprietors and the peasants became weakened, and, 
moreover, as the seigneurial authority fell sometimes into hands exclusively occu- 
pied with their personal interests, those bonds of mutual good-will slackened, 
and a wide opening was made for an arbitrary sway, which weighed upon the 
peasants, was unfavourable to their welfare, and made them indiflerent to all 
progress under the conditions of their existence. 

“ These facts had already attracted the notice of our predecessors of glorious 
memory, and they had taken measures for improving the condition of the 
peasants; but among those measures some were not stringent enough, insomuch 
as they remained subordinate to the spontaneous initiative of such proprietors 
who showed th ives animated with jiberal intentions ; and others, called forth 
womte cireumstances, have been restricted to certain localities, or simply 

pted as an experiment. It was thus that Alexander I. published the regula- 
tion for the free cultivators, and that the late Emperor Nicholas, our beloved 
father, promulgated that one which concerns the peasants bound by contract. In 
the Western Governments regulations called ‘inventaires’ had fixed the terri- 
torial allotments due to the peasants, as well as the amount of their rent dues ; 
but all these reforms have a been applied in a very restricted manner. 

“We thus came to the conviction that the work of a serious improvement of 
the condition of the peasants was a sacred inheritance bequeathed to us by our 
ancestors,—a mission which, in the course of events, Divine Providence called 
upon us to fulfil. 

“We have commenced this work by an expression of our Imperial confidence 
towards the nobility of Russia, which has given us so many proofs of its devotion 
to the throne, and of its constant readiness to make sacrifices for the welfare of 
the country. 

“It is to the nobles themselves, conformable to their own wishes, that we have 
reserved the task of drawing up the propositions for the new organization of the 
Pp ts—propositions which make it incumbent upon them to limit their rights 
over the peasants, and to accept the onus of a reform which could not be accom- 

lished without some material losses. Our confidence has not been deceived. We 

ve seen the nobles assembled in committees in the districts, through the medium 

of their confidential agents, making the voluntary sacrifice of their rights as 

s the personal servitude of the peasants. These committees, after having 

ted the necessary data, have formulated their propositions concerning the 

new organization of the peasants attached to the soil (Arépostnyé), in their 
relations with the proprietors. 

“These propositions having been found very diverse, as was to be expected 
from the nature of the question, they have been compared, collated, and reduced 
to a regular system, then rectified and completed in the superior committee 
instituted for that purpose; and these new dispositions thus formulated relative 
to the peasants and domestics (dvorovyé) of the proprietors have been examined 
in the Council of the Empire. 

“ Having invoked the Divine assistance, we have resolved to carry this work 
into execution. 

“In virtue of the new dispositions above mentioned, the peasants attached to 
the soil (attachés & la glébe) will be invested within a term fixed by the law with 
all the rights of free cultivators. 

“The proprietors retaining their rights of property on all the land belonging 
to them, grant to the peasants for a fixed regulated rental the full enjoyment of 
their close (enclos); and, moreover, to assure their liveliliood and to guarantee 
the fulfilment of their obligations towards the Government, the quantity of arable 
land is fixed by the said dispositions, as well as other rural appurtenances 








“ But, in the enjoyment of these territorial allotments, the peasants are obliged, 
in return, to acquit the rentals fixed by the same dispositions to the profit of the 
Pro ietors. In this state, which must be a transitory one, the peasants shall be 

lesignated as ‘ temporarily bound’ (¢emporairement obliges). 

“At the same time they are granted the right of purchasing their close 
(enclos), and, with the consent of the proprietors, they may acquire in full 
property the arable lands and other appurtenances which are allotted to them as 
& permanent holding (jouissance). By the acquisition in full property of the 
quantity of land fixed thé peasants are free from their obligations towards the 
proprietors for land thus purchased, and they enter detinitively into the condition 
of free peasants—landholders ( paysans libres—proprictaires). 

“ By a special disposition concerning the domestics (gens de la domesticité— 
dvorovyé) a transitory state is fixed for them adapted to their occupations and 
the exigencies of their position. On the expiration of a term of two years, dating 


from the day of the promulgation of these dispositions, they shall receive their | 


full enfranchisement and some temporary immunities. 

“It is according to these fundamental principles that the dispositions have 
been formulated which detine the future organization of the peasants and of the 
domestics {dvorovye), which establish the order of the general administration of 
this class, and specify in all their details the rights given to the peasants and to 


the domestics, as well as the obligations imposed upon them towards the Govern- , 


ment and towards the proprietors. 
“ Although these dispositions, general as well as local, and the special supple- 
mentary rules for some particular localities, for the lands of small proprietors, 





and for the peasants who work in the manufactories and establishments (ne; 
| of the proprietors, have been, as far as was possible, adapted to econ 
sities and local custoins, nevertheless, to preserve the existing state where 
sents reciprocal advantages, we leave it to the proprietors to come to st Pte 
terms with the peasants and to conclude transactions relative to the exten’ 
territorial allotment and to the amount of rental to be fixed in coma 
observing at the same time the established rules to guarantee the inviol ability 
such agreements. a 
“ As the new organization, in consequence of the inevitable complexity of 
chauges which it necessitates, cannot be immediately put into executing, & 
lapse of time is necessary, which cannot be less than ‘two years or the: age. 
avoid all misunderstanding and to protect public and private interests during thi 
interval, the system (regimé) actually existing on the properties of lands 
(seigneurs) will be maintained up to the moment when a new system shall hare 
been instituted by the completion of the required preparatory measures, 
“ For which end, we have deemed it advisable to ordain— 
“1. To establish in each district (gouvernement) a special Court for the 
tion of the peasants; it will have to investigate the affairs of the rural omen 
| established on the land of the lords of the soil (seigneurs). 





“2. To appoint in each district justices of the peace to investigate 

all misunderstandings and Eaganes which may arise on the conan of the a 
| duction of the new regulation, and to form district assemblies with these justiogs 
| of the peace. 

“3. To organize in the seigneurial properties commnual administrations, ang 
to this end to leave the rural communes in their actual composition, and to 
in the large villages district administrations (provincial boards) by uniting the 
small communes under one of these district administrations, 

| 4, To formulate, verify, and confirm in each rural district or estate a charter 

| of rules (une charte régle tad e—oust ia gramota), in which shall ty 

enumerated on the basis of the local Statute, the amount of land reserved to the 

| peasants in permanent enjoyment, and the extent of the charges which iay by 

| exacted from them for the benefit of the proprietor as well for the landas for 
other advantages granted by him. 

| “5. To put these charters of rules into execution as they are gradually co. 

| firmed in each estate, and to introduce their definitive execution within the term 

| of two years, dating from the day of publication of the present manifesto, 

| “6. Up to the expiration of this term the peasants and domestics (gens del 

| domesticité) are to remain in the same obedience towards their proprietors, and 
to fulfil their former obligations without scruple. 

| “7. The proprietors will continue to watch over the maintenance of order op 

| their estates, with the right of jurisdiction and of police, until the organizationg 
the districts (volosti) and of the district tribunals has been effected. 

“ Aware of all the difficulties of the reform we have undertaken, we place abory 
all things our confidence in the goodness of Divine Providence, who watches over 
the destinies of Russia, 

| We also count upon the generous devotion of our faithful nobility, and wean 
| happy to testify to that body the gratitude it has deserved from us, as well a 
| from the country, for the disinterested support it has given to the accomplish. 
| ment of our designs. Bussia will not forget that the nobility, acting solely upm 
its respect for the dignity of man and its love for its neighbour, has spont 
renounced rights given to it by serfdom actually abolished, and laid the foundation 
of a new future, which is thrown open to the peasants. We also entertain the 
firm hope that it will also nobly exert its ulterior efforts to carry out the new 
regulation by maintaining good order, in a spirit of peace and benevolence, ani 
that each proprietor will complete within the limits of his property the great civie 
act accomplisied vy the whole body by organizing the existence of the peasants 
domiciliated on his estates, and of his domestics, under mutual — 
conditions, thereby giving to the country population the example of a faithful and 
conscientious execution of the regulations of the State. 

“The numerous examples of the generous solicitude of the proprietors for the 
welfare of their peasants, and of the gratitude of the latter for the benevolen: 
solicitude of their lords, gives us the hope that a mutual understanding will settle 
the majority of complications, in some cases inevitable, in the partial application 
of general rules to the different conditions under which isolated estates ae 
placed; that in this manner the transition from the ancient order of things 
the new will be facilitated ; and that the future will strengthen definitively mutul 
confidence, a good understanding, and the unanimous impulsion tow 
utility. 
= t o render the transactions between the proprietors and the peasants more 
easy, in virtue of which the latter may acquire in full property their close (enclas, 
homestead) and the land they occupy, the Government will advance assistance 
according to a special regulation, by means of loans or a transfer of debts 
cumbering an estate. 

“We thus confidently rely upon the upright feeling of the nation. 

“ When the first news of this great reform meditated by the Government b- 
came diffused among the rural populations, who were — for it, it 
gave rise in some instances to misunderstandings among indivi more intest 
upon liberty than mindful of the duties which it imposes. But generally the gud 
sense of the country has not beenwanting. It has not misunderstood either tht 
inspirations of natural reason, which says that every man who accepts freely ti 
benefits of society owes it in return the fulfilment of certain positive obligations; 
nor the teachings of the Christian law, which enjoins that ‘ every one be subject 
unto the higher powers’ (St. Paul to the Romans, xiii. 1); and to ‘render toa 
their dues,” and, above all, to whomsoever it belongs, tribute, custom, respec 
honour. (Jbid. 7 v.) It has understood that the proprietors would not ® 
deprived of rights legally acquired, except for a fit and sufficient indemnity, 
by a voluntary concession on their part; that it would be contrary to all equ 
to accept this enjoyment of the lands conceded by the proprietors without ® 
| cepting also towards them equivalent charges. 
|“ And now we hope with confidence that the freed serfs, in the presence of tht 
| new future which is opened before them, will appreciate and recognize the 

siderable sacrifices which the nobility have made on their behalf, They will & 
| derstand that the blessing of an existence supported upon the base of g 
| property, as well as a greater liberty in the administration of their goods, ¢ 
| upon them, with new duties towards society and themselves, the obligation 
justifying the protecting designs of the law by a loyal and judicious use of 
rights which are now accorded to them. For if men do not labour themselves® 
ensure their own well-being under the shield of the laws, the best of those la" 
cannot guarantee it to them. 

“It is only by assiduous labour, a rational employment of their strength oo 
their resources, a strict economy, and, above all, by an honest life, a life 
stantly a by the fear of the Lord, that they can arrive at prosperity 
ensure its development. 

“The authorities entrusted with the duty of preparing by preliminary @® 
sures the execution of the new organization, and of presiding at its in 
| will have to see that this work is accomplished with calmness and : 

taking into account the requirements of the seasons, in order that the cultivat 
' may not be drawn away from bis agricultural labours. Let him apply h 
with zeal to those labours, that he may be able to draw from an abuné 
granary the seed which he has to confide to that land which will be gi 
uim for permanent enjoyment, or which he has acquired for himself as his 
| property. . 
|” ** And now, pious and faithful people, make upon thy forehead the sacred Sf 
of the cross, and join thy prayers to ours to call down: the blessing of the 
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High upon thy first free labours, the sure pledge of thy personal well-being and 

, rity. 

of the public Br i the 19th day of February (March 3), of the Year of 
th of our reign. 

Gine 1861, and the soven : « ALEXANDER.” 


Piscellanrans. 
Ms. CoBDEN has written another letter from fisien, raising his 


in France. It is addressed to the Liverpool Chamber of 
Fataias | is not so violent as the previously published letter. 


He sav great feature of the recent commercial arrangements, to my humble ap- 

- © ig their tendency to limit the power of Governments to disturb 
mgr relations of the two countries, by making their friendship 
oe not on dynastic sympathies, or the alliance with any particular Ministry, 
St erro the sentiment of Prince Napoleon, on the union of France with 


English le. 

a rst S in the ee of living men, a large part of the popu- 
son of the two countries will invested with the most powerful motives for 
er the peace. Old diplomatic rivalries may survive, to find nourishment in 
beep shadowy interest; and the relations of the two Governments may even 


4 bjected to occasional disquietude from the resentments of statesmen who 
Pars the traditions of the past, and who will aecept with reluctance the new 


things. But I rejoice in the belief that the legitimate interests of an 

Fees ts le, rather than the caprices or passions of politicians, will, for 

the future, control the relations of my country with its great continental 
* " 


Great Eastern left the “ gridiron,” on which she has pened 

during the winter, on Tuesday morning, and steamed up to Milford. 

« Everything worked perfectly, and this first trial trip was most satis- 
” 








Aimessenger from the Prince of Wales had arrived at Chicago, with some 
presents for the Hon. John Wentworth, mayor of that city. The present 
consisted of two beautiful pointer dogs—a male and female—and two valuable 
Southdown sheep—a ram and ewe. The gifts were brought all the way from 
England for Mayor Wentworth, to be presented to him as evidence of the 

iation of his services, rendered during the Prince's visit.—Canadian News. 

and Lady Palmerston arrived on ‘Tuesday at the temporary residence of 

the Earl and Countess of Shaftesbury, Torquay. They were received ,by Captain 
Rodway and the Rifle Volunteers, and Major E, Vivian and the Volunteer 
Artillery, who fired a salute of nineteen guns as a compliment to the newly- 

inted Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports. 

a Watson Gordon, President of the Royal Scottish Academy, has been 
called by royal command to Windsor, to have sittings for a portrait of the Prince 
of Wales. Mr. John Steel, her Majesty’s sculptor for Scotland, has also re- 
ceived & commission to execute a bust of the Prince of Wales, which his Royal 

i ised to present to the High School of rang in commemora- 
tion of his having presented the prizes at the examination in July, 1859. 

islature of Tasmania during the last session voted a sum of 10002 
for the erection of a monument to the memory of Sir Johu Frankiin.—Austra- 
lianand New Zealand Gazette. 


At the ordinary meeting of the Royal Geographical Society, on Monday evening, 
all business was suspended, and the chairman, Sir Roderick Murchison, after 
dwelling on the solemnity of the day, announced that, by order of the council, 
the meeting was adjourned to the 8th April, out of respect to the Queen, their 
gracious patron, and the memory of the late Duchess of Kent. 

The Council of the Society of Aris have given to the Female School of Art 

ission to hold an exhibition of fine arts, in their great room, in the Adelphi, 
Airing the month of June. ‘The profits of the exhibition will be applied to the 
ilding of a new school of art. . ; 

The sombay Gazette of the 27th ult. says: “ An Indian University will in 


afew days confer, for the first time, on a Hindoo the honourable degree of 
” 


Master ot Arts. ‘ 

The numbers at Rugby school this half-year are 473 boys, being 10 more than 
last half-year, The bighest number in Dr. Worth’s head-mastership was 351 ; 
in Dr. Arnold’s time, 375; when Dr. Tait, the present Bishop of London, was 
head-master, 491; in Dr. Goulburn’s days, 466; so there are now 98 bys more 
than at the period of Dr. Arnold's death. 

The ex-King of Naples has been distributing decorations among the officers 
who came to Kome with him from Gavta. His ex-Majesty and the Queen have 
had-themselves photographed in protile, as they are to be represented on the 
= is to be struck and distributed in commemoration of the siege of 


Dr. Campbell, of Edinburgh, informs the Daily News that he received a letter 
Ph nom al in Montreal, dated the 8th instant, of which the following is 
an extract: “ Anderson, the fugitive slave, arrived here a day or two ago, and 
called upon me. He will remain here till the first steam-ship leaves for England, 
when hewill take passage in it. His arrival in England may be looked for about 
the 25th of May.” 

_ tis reported from Italy that Victor Emmanuel’s three sons are to receive new 

titles, and that they will shortly be gazetted as Count of Milan, Count of Turin, 
and Count of Florence. It is not doubted that besides England, who leads the 
im P ‘ortugal, Sweden, and Switzerland, will at once recognize the “ King of 

y. 


Mr. Richard Wilson Greene, late Baron of the Irish Exchequer Court, died on 
Saturday, in his 70th year. He was the eldest son of Sir Jonas Greene, for- 
merly Revorder of Dublin. Called to the bar in 1814, his talents and industry 
= for lum the highest distinctions in his profession. Under the 

t of Sir Robert Peel he was made First Serjeant. He was Solicitor- 
when the present Master of the Kolls filled the oftice of Attorney- 
and in 1844 he was engaged in the State prosecutions when the law 

officers of the Crown had to contend with the most formidable bar ever mus- 

tered in the Dublin Courts. O'Connell! used to say that his opinions had “ the 

sterling ring of legal power.” In times of great political excitement he enjoyed 

Tespect of ali parties, not only for his judicial qualities, but for his personal 

th. He was elevated to the Bench by Lord Derby's Government in 1852. 

the whole period from that time till his retirement about two months ago 

" intensely from a painful malady. This, however, was not the cause 

of his death, which resuited from gastric fever, with which he was attacked about 
4 fortnight since. 


The ship of the line Algesiras, Admiral Paris, and the steel-plated frigate 
Choire sailed from Toulon on the morning of the 2Uth to test the powers of the 
Gloire in heavy weather. A worse day could not have been chosen. ‘The sea 
mn high, and a fierce north-west wind (mistral) was blowing. ‘be Admiral re- 

to Toulon about twelve, finding it impossible to stand out to sea, the 
Was so dreadful. 


Mr. Train opened, on Saturday, his new line of street railway, beginning at the 





Marble-arch and terminating at Porchester-terrace. He entertained his friends 
at St. James’s Hall, in celebration of the incident during the afternoon. 

The great annual race between the Oxford and Cambridge racing crews took 
place, on Saturday, from Putney to Mortlake. The Cambridge men began with 
a spurt, but they were beaten by a dozen boats’ lengths. The race was won in 
twenty-three and a half minutes. 

The Spray, twenty tons, purchased in England by Mr. M‘Pherson, of Hobart 
Town, had arrived at that city from Greenock, under the charge of Captain E. 
Wyse, an intrepid and able seaman, with a crew of six men, after a passage of 
one hundred and twenty days, including detentions at Maderia and the Cape, 
without having been once hove to. ‘The following are the particulars of this 
remarkable voyage :—The cutter- yacht Spray left;Lamlash, on the Clyde, on the 
7th ae and having called at Madeira, sailed thence on the 21st, and 
arrived at the Cape on the 13th of November. After eight days’ detention 
there she sailed on the 19th, and had an excellert run down to this port of forty- 
eight days. ‘To the Cape she beat all the vessels that left England with her by 
ten days—sixty-five days being occupied in performing this part of the voyage. 
Her greatest day’s run was one hundred and ninety-five miles, and the shortest 
eleven. The crew all enjoyed good health on the voyage.— Australian and New 
Zealand Gazette. 


A daily contemporary has published the following extraordinary story, which 
the annals of French crime can hardly parallel: At the Assize Court of the 
Isére, on the 21st of March, was tried for the murder of his own daughter, and 
the attempted murder of her lover, a criminal of no ordinary stamp. Benjamin 
Reynaud, the culprit, a man sixty-six years of age, with snow-white hair and 
beard—a man of education, respectable position, and easy fortune—is not a 
Brutus, thinking with barbarous virtue to wipe out the pollution of a Tarquin by 
immolating his own flesh and blood, but a hoary letcher who killed his daughter 
from the vile motive that she was cognizant of his having been laughed at by one 
of his mistresses. ‘This M. Reynaud went in early life to the [le St, Denis de la 
Réunion, where he became receiver of stamps and taxes—a post of much consi- 
deration in the colony. In that colony he married, had five children, and lived 
for many years much respected. He returned to France a few years ago, and 
settled in a country-house at Clary, near Grenoble. His wife found the residence 
too dull, and without any positive quarrel, although she knew that her husband 
was guilty of many infidelities, soon left him to return to the colony, where she 
had married daughters. One of the daughters, Madame Ciardilanne, a lady of 
free and easy manners, separated from her husband in consequence of a scandal 
the circumstances of which are not explained, and came to live with her father in 
France. That she, to his knowledge, had a lover prior to the one whom the 
father attempted to assassinate was distinctly proved on the trial. He, a Lothario 
of threescore years and upwards, notoriously intrigued with all the women in 
the neighbourhood whom he could influence by money, social position, or by that 
moral ascendancy which, notwithstanding his age, he appears to have been able 
to exercise for immoral purposes. One of his mistresses was a young married 
lady, a Madame Baudrand, the wife of anotary. This Madame Baudrand, after 
becoming, much against the grain and with frequent remorse and repugnan 
the mistress of the father, was also the confidential friend of the daughter, and 
knew of her liaison with M. Lobinhes, a young receiver of stamp duties, who had 
lately come into that part of the country. It happened one day that as M. 
Keyuaud was expecting a letter from Madame Bandrand to give him a rendezvous, 
a letter from her to his daughter, Madame Gardilanne, came to the house when 
the latter was out, and the father took upon himself to open it. In that letter 
he found himself described as the “old one” (le viewr), whom she, Madame 
Baudrand, would contrive to get away for three or four nights, and she recom- 
mended Madame Gardilanne to make the best use of the opportunity to see her 
lover, M. Lobinhes, of whom she was so very fond. Hereupon Reynaud, as he 
admitted on the trial, formed the deliberate resolution of murdering his daughter 
and her lover and killing himself. He left his house, saying that he should be 
absent for three or four days. At the village of St. Marcell he bought a brace 
of pistols, which he loaded, and a poniard. He wrote letters to his wife at La 
Réunion, to one of his married daughters, and to a son who lives im England, tell- 
ing them of his intention to commit the double murder und suicide. He tixed upon 
the notary and the advocate who were to wind up his affairs after his death. 
Having deliberately made all these dispositions, he returned in the dusk of the 
evening to his own house, where he found his daughter in the drawing-room. 
Not seeing her lover with her he observed that he had probably arrived too soon, 
but he could wait. He then laid down the pistols and poniurd upon a chest of 
drawers, and coolly told her that he had brought the arms there to use them; 
that one of the pistols was for M. Lobinhes, the poniard for her, and the other 
pistol for himselt. M. Lobinhes, who was concealed in an adjoining room, heard the 
conversation, and rushed out. Ie asked for pardon, remoustrated with Reynaud, 
and urged him not to commit a dreadful act which be would afterwards bitterly 
repent of. Reynaud said, “I grant no pardon; take a pen.” The young man 
took a pen, and was asked to write, “I admit myself to be an infamous 
suborner.” He threw the pen down and declared that nothing would induce 
him to write it. Reynaud then threatened to tire. “Give me a moment,” said 
the young man; “let me say one prayer.” A moment's hesitation ensued after 
this appeal, and Lobinhes rushed to a window and jumped out; but while he was 
jumping Reynaud fired and wounded him. A moment after he stabbed his 
daughter in three places, plunging the poniard up to the hilt, and leaving her on 
the floor speechless and dying. He then fired the remaining pistol into his own 
mouth, and the ball carried away a portion of the upper jaw, bat without inflict- 
ing a mortal or even very serious wound. Meanwhile Lébinhes returned up 
the stairs, and seeing that Madame Gardilanne was in her last moments, thought 
of nothing but endeavouring to administer to her some religious consolation. In 
afew moments she breathed her last, and the wretched father, when he saw her 
with her bosom bared and dead, exclaimed, “ She was a beautiful girl and a 
charming mistress.” For this enormous crime a Grenoble jury has tound ex- 
tenuating circumstances—grounded, I suppose, upon the tact of the bond fides of 
the attempt at suicide; aud, as the French law does not allow hard labour to be 
inflicted upon a man above sixty, the seutence is ouly simple imprisonment for 
life. Madame Baudrand, Reynaud’s last mistress, is missing, and it is feared 
that she has committed suicide rather than appear at the triai, 


In the week that ended last Saturday 1214 deaths were registered, a number 
which is very nearly the same as that of the previous return. ‘The average 
number of deaths as obtained from corresponding weeks of ten previous years, 
1851-60, and corrected for increase of population, is 1432; and the reduction of 
mortality at the present time to the extent ot 218 deaths in a week below the 
estimated number is to be regarded as a very favourable indication of the state of 
the public health.—Hegister General's Return. 

“A working charge explosion took place at our Hounslow powder mills on 
Saturday evening, just previously to the cessation of work, with an unusually 
loud report, but as the material was in a very imperfect state the damage is 
unimportant, and, what is still more satisfactory, no person Was in any way 
injured.” Such is the official report of an occurrence wuich was felt many miles 
from Hounslow, and which caused some alarm. 

Intelligence was received on Tuesday that the Liverpool and New York liner 
Middlesex, for Liverpool, 1498 tons burden, foundered on the LOth inst. in the 
Atlantic from a leak caused by heavy weather. She had six boats, all of which 
were destroyed except one, in which the captain, eleven of the crew, and four 
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ngers were saved; the remaining passengers and crew, forty-five in number, 
were lost. The Middlesex was insured in Liverpool 

The survivors escaped in a boat and landed on the Blasket Istands, off Kerry. 

As they were going on board the boat a very sad incident took place. A fine 
oung fellow, named Elford Thorpe, a native of Carlow, was courting a young 
tchwoman, a nger. They were to be united as soon as they should 
arrive in New York. When the boat was being manned this Thorpe got into her. 
She rose on the top of a sea. The young woman jumped in order to reach her, 
but did not succeed, and she fell between the ship and the boat and began to 
sink. Poor Thorpe leaped overboard, dived, and brought her to the surface, 
but the rope had been cut, the boat had drifted to leeward, and could not pull up 
to them, and the ay oe perished locked in each other's arms. 

On Thursday week, a horse, belonging to Mr. R. Bourne, of Totness, performed 
a very extraordinary feat. The horse in question had been ridden by Mr. Bourne’s 
clerk to Broadhempston, and on its way home ran away. Coming down Bridge- 
town at a great pace, without the rider, it made a flying leap over the Totness- 
bridge turnpike-gate, clearing a distance of eighteen feet eight inches, and a 
height of something over five feet six inches.— Western Times. 

Within the last day or so an uncomfortable feeling has existed in Liverpool, 
caused by several cases of very malignant fever having occurred there. The 
facts, so far as they can be gy gathered, are these: Some time ago, an 
Egyptian frigate having arrived in the Mersey for the purpose of being fitted 
with some apparatus, one or two of the crew have been seized with fever of a 
most malignant type. They were conveyed to the Southern Hospital, where one 
of them died. The worst and in point of fact the only real grounds on which 
alarm could be built was, that the fever, or one of an exceedingly similar clia- 
racter, made its appearance almost simultaneously with that event among the 
attendants at the hospital. Some of the nurses were, it is said, affected, and, it 
is added, the house-surgeon and the chaplain, the former of whom is known to be 
ill, by the same disease. This, originating as it has done on board of an Egyptian 
vessel, has given rise tothe rumour that the fever referrel to is the Levantine 
fever—in other words, the plague—which has broken out on board that ship. 
The improbabilities of any such epidemic arising on the shores of the Mersey are 
rendered all but conclusive by all medical testimony; notwithstanding which 
considerable anxiety has been excited among the best-informed circles with 
respect to the alleged epidemic. 





—————————_ 
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POSTSCRIPT. 
retest <tr 

A REMARKABLE telegram, dated yesterday, has been received from 
Paris. It states that “the Paris papers publish a telegram, dated 
Constantinople, March 27, asserting that in consequence of an invasion 
of Spitza, in Albania, by Garibaldians, the representatives of the 
Powers had insisted on the Porte’s sending a mixed commission to the 
Herzegovina. [At present we must doubt what in itself is not alto- 
gether improbable. It is strange, if it be correct, that the news should 
come from Stamboul, but if correct we may assume that the ball is 
opened.] The same telegram asserts that the Porte had refused to 
submit to the Powers, before promulgation, the reforms it intends to 
grant, apprehending that Russia sight again take up the project of a 

rmanent conference at Constantinople. The Powers are said to have 
insisted upon compliance with their demand.” 











FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, MARCH 26. 

Bankruptcy Annulled—Thomas Ellison, Liverpool, baker. 

Bankrupts.—John King, New Alresford, Hampshire, saddler—James Harden 
Gates, Clapham, Surrey, builder—Philip Raphael, Duke-street, Aldgate, wine mer- 
chant—Thomas Wood, Colchester, Essex, builder—George Edward Parker, Moor- 
gate-street, City, and Buckingham-street, Strand, dealer in foreign goods—George 
Norman and George Bennett Norman, Birmingham, brass founders—Minshull 
George Phillips, Newcastle-under-Lyme, Staffordshire, mercer—William Stroud 
Partrige, Birmingham, surgeon—Richard Field, sen., Chastleton, Oxfordshire, and 
Moreton-in-the-Marsh, Gloucestershire, corn dealer—Jonathan Craven, Bristal, 
Yorkshire, staff manufacturer—James Booth, jun., Bramley, Yorkshire, worsted 
manufacturer—Charles Kedman Jarvis, Sheffield, bookseller—George Pryde, Liver- 

l, ship chandler—Richard Evans, Tyddyn-y-pandy, Merionetshire, fuller and 

nel manufacturer—John Manley, Liverpool, baker—John Whittaker, Wrexham, 
Denbighshire, victualler—Benjamin Willmott Gabriel, Stockport, Cheshire, cotton 
spinner—William Barclay Stewart, Manchester, yarn agent—James King, Shaw- 
forth, near Rochdale, Lancashire, cotton manufacturer—Robert Snowdon, New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, carver. 

Scotch Sequestrations.—John Campbell, Glasgow, slater—John Douglas, Cumnock, 
innkeeper—Nathaniel Grieve and George Lewis William Forbes, Banff, solicitors— 
Sarah Leask, Gamrie, Banffshire—John Leask, Gamrie, Banffshire, merchant— 
Alexander Thomson, Kilmarnock, shoemaker. 


FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, MARCH 29. 


Benjamin Carman and Robert Bailey, Harwich, Essex, cabinet makers and co- 
partners—William Craft, Maidstone, baker and confectioner—James Hayden Gates 
and not James Harden Gates, as already advertised, Manor-street, Clapham, buil- 
der—William James Dalton, Balham Hill, Surrey, builder—Philemon Rolfe, Graves- 
end, chemist and druggist—Anthony Burton, Sheffield, grocer—William Probert, 
Worcester, hop-dealer and coal merchant—George Griffin, Walsall, Staffordshire, 
grocer and provision dealer—Joseph William Aldington, Oldbury, Worcestershire, 
iron master—James Cowton, Birmingham, fruiterer—Thomas Retaken, Swansea, 
Glamorganshire, grocer and builder—Benjamin Gartit Bottomley, Devonport, iron- 
monger and lodging-house keeper—William Thomas, Llantarnum, Monmouthshire, 
innkeeper—George Drake, Devonshire, glover and leather dresser—William 
Skinner, Redear, Yorkshire, innkeeper—Samuel Deighton, Preston, Lancashire, 
draper—John Davis, Manchester, manufacturer—Christopher Walker, Manchester, 
small ware manafacturer—John Fowler, Whitehaven, Cumberland, stock and 
sharebroker and commission agent. 





MONEY MARKET. 
Srock Excuancer, Fripay AFTERNOON. 


Tere has been a tolerably active demand for money during the 
week, but with little fluctuation in rates. Money continues to be sent 
out to America, although not to any extent like the last two or three 
weeks. The Stock Markets have been exceedingly heavy, and quota- 
tions are all depressed. Consols were 91} to 91% for Money, and 

to 924 for Account, on Monday ; a decline then ocourred to 92, 
sellers, then a recovery yesterday to 924 to 923, and afterwards a 
sudden fall to 91 to 92. The flatness of yesterday was mainly owing 
to lower prices from the Paris Bourse, where a rumour prevailed of a 
collision between the Austrian and Piedmontese armies on the Austrian 
frontiers. This, however, has yet to be confirmed. Rentes fell 
25 centimes, or } per cent. Consols opened heavily this morning, 
91} to 92, and were soon pressed by large sales to 91} to 913. There 
is a very general feeling of political distrust, and so long as that exists 
Stocks are not likely to improve. A rise in the Corn Market also 
aids in depressing prices. Exchequer Bills 13s. dis. Bank Stock 


India Five per Cents, 993 to 1004, and the Scrip dull at 1) 

The tone of the market has been much heavier to-day ae 10. 
time. Foreign Securities have undergone little alteration, but eg 
the whole, quotations are below those of last week; the principale 
as follows: Buenos Ayres, 88 to 90; Buenos Ayres, Three per Cen rr 
to 28; Venezuela, 20'to 21; ditto One-and-a-Half per Gents 4 a 
11}; Grenada, stationary, 16 to 17; ditto, deferred, 5} to 6. (yA: 
Six per Cents, 101 to 103; ditto Four per Cents, 82 to 83. ‘Span: 
49 to 494; ditto deferred, 41 to 414; ditto, Certificates, 53 to 5}: 
Turkish Old Six per Cents, 74 to 74}; ditto, New, 54 to 544; Victor 
Emmanuel, 94} to 954; Sardinian, 82 to 83; Brazilian, $5 to fF. 
Russian Five per Cents, 101 to 103; ditto Three per Cents, 6] to 61}: 
Portuguese, 463 to 47. Peruvian Stocks have been dealt in only to g 
very limited extent; the Four-and-a-Half per Cents, 93 to the 
Three per Cents, 744 to 754, the Dollar Bonds, 80 to 82, and Uribarrea 
Four-and-a-Half Ley aan, Be to 83. a my Bonds have i 
most attention, and after a fluctuation of about % per cent., > 
244 to 242. ae 





PRICES CURRENT. 
BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 
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3 per Cent Consols .......c0eseeee 91g Bank Stock, 10 per Cent. a 
Ditto for Account....... -| —— |India Stock, 10} per Cent .........| 999 
3 per Cents Reduced — Exchequer Bills, 2d. per diem ..,. di 
New 3 per Cents ..... — /|Exchequer Bonds, 500/...., 
Annuities 1880 .. «| —— |India Bonds, 4 per Cen 
Annuities 1585 ..........ccecccsessseres — 

FOREIGN FUNDS. 

(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
AUStIiAM.....0eseereerereerereed P. Ct.) —— | French 44p.Ct) 
Se 44 — — /|Mexican. i as 
Ditto 23}— | —— /|Peruvian....... Ah a 
Brailia........00...eeecsseseres — | 102 |Portuguese 185: —| 4 
Buenos Ayres. —/| — /|Russian ....... ow} ~waen 
Chilian .. —j| 103 (|Sardinian —!| 8 
Danish .. — | —— (Spanish ...........ccccccccceees 3;— 494 
Ditto —| — (Ditto New Deferred B =i ate 
Dutch (Ex. — | —— |Ditto Passive .........ccccccccccccesses 1" 
Ditto —j| — ‘Turkish ....... S = id 
French — | —— Venezuela........cccccccerceeeed <= | oe 

SHARES. 

(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 

RAILWAYS—- |BanKs— 
Bristol and Exeter. — | Australasian 
Caledonian ........ 95} | British North American 
Chester and Holy! >— City 
Eastern Counties | 494 | Colonial 
Edinburgh and Glasgow.......... —— Commercial of London ......... 
Glasgow and South-Western...; —— Engl. Scottish & Austral.Chrtd. 
Great Norther ........0....ses000++ ~ = London 
Great South. and West. Ireland} —— London and County............... 
Great Western .....c0cccesceeeeeees 703 Lond. Chrtd. Bank of Australia 
Lancashire and Yorkshire...... 1103 London Joint Stock.......c..0. 


London and Westminster 
National Bank ............ 

National Provincial 
New South Wales 

Oriental .. 
Ottoman . 
Provincial 


Lancaster and Carlisle .......... —- 
Lond., Brighton, & South Coast; 119 

London and Blackwall .......... 
London and North-Western.... 
London and South-Western ... 
Manchester, Sheffield & Lincoln 









en 
Midland Gt. Western (Ireland) 
North British ..........-sesessesseres 
North-Eastern—Berwick 


North-Eastern—York i ah ates 
Oxford, Wor.& Wolverhampton 
Scottish Central.........-sssecssses 





Scottish Midland ........ 
South-Eastern and Dover....... 
Eastern of France ......+..s00 
Fast Indian 
Geelong and Melbourne . 
Grand Trunk of Canac 
Greatg@ndian Peninsular. 
Great Western of Canada.... 
Paris and Lyons ......:.000++++ 
MINES— 
Australian ......ccccccccccccscceseess 
Brazilian Imperial ... 
Ditto St. John del Rey.. 
Cobre Copper........ 



















South Australia ......... 
Union of Australia . 
Union of London ........ 
Unity 





Iles! 1] )exsel | {1112 





Docks— 
East and West India .., 
London ........«++. 

St. Katharine . 


MISCELLANEOUS— 
Australian Agricultural 
British American Land 


Canada. 
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Crystal Palace ...........+ 
Electric Telegraph . 
General Steam .... 
London Discount . 
National Discount.... 
Peninsular and Oriental 
Royal Mail Steam.... 
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South Australian .... 
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son and heir. 
Sitwell, Bart., of a daughter, 


of a daughter. 


On the 21st inst, at St. George 


Dorset. 


year of his age. 


82nd year of his age. 





3 Pp 
short Consols, for money, 914 to 91$; and for 10th April, 91} to 913. 





Esq., publisher, in his 81st year. 


3 
On the 12th Feb., at Malabar-hill, B 


BIRTHS. 


MARRIAGES. 


DEATHS. 


On the 22nd inst., General Vernon, C.B., of Hilton-park, county 


ombay, the wife of Sir A. Grant, Bart, of a 
On the 20th inst., at 32, Brook-street, Grosvenor-square, the wife of Sir Reresby 
On the 20th inst,, at 118, Eaton-square, the wife of Evelyn Philip Shirley, Esq., MP. 
On the 22nd inst., at Glenarm Castle, North Ireland, the Countess of Antrim, of s 


on. 
On the 22nd inst., at Callingwood, in the county of Stafford, the wife of Colonel 

J. A. Ewart, C.B., 78th Highlanders, of a son. 

On the 24th inst., at 33, Cadogan-place, the Hon. Mrs. Hay, of a daughter. 

On the 24th inst, at 4, Harewood-square, the wife of William Clowes, Esq., of & 


son. 
On the 26th inst., at 48, Eaton-place, the Hon, Mrs. Fredk. Byron, of a som, 


On the 2nd Feb., at Agra, Lieut.-Colonel Charles Vernon Oxendon, Rifle Brigade, 
only son of the Rev. Charles Oxenden, of Barham, Kent, to Norah L,, only daughter 
of Martin H. Gubbins, Esq., B.C.S, 
‘s, Hanover-square, the Hon. James T. Fitzmaurice, 
R.N , son of the Right Hon. the Earl of Orkney, to Frances R. Ouseley, daughter of 
Sir Wm, Gore Ouseley, K.C.B., LL.D. 
On the 26th inst., at St. Luke's Church, New-town, Southampton, Augustus Miller, 
Esq., of the Peninsular and Oriental Company, Malta, to Elizabeth, only daughter 
ot J. T. Duffell, Esq., R.N., Royal Mail Steam Packet Company, Southampton. 

On the 26th inst., at Kingston Church, John Wynter James Gifford, Esq., Captain 
2ist Fusiliers, eldest son of the Rev. J. G. Gifford, to Margaret Hamilton, daughter 
of the late Rev. Frederic Urquhart, rector of West Knighton with Broadmayne, 


On the 19th inst., at Dunragit, N.B., Sir James Dalrymple Hay, Bart., in the 72nd 


Stafford, in the 


On the 22nd inst., at Hammersmith, Robert Morris, Esq., eldest son of the lat 
Robert Morris, Esq., M.P. for Gloucester. 

On the 22nd inst., at Prinsted Lodge, Emsworth, Major-Gene: 
Gibsone, Royal Marines Light Infantry, formerly commanding 
Artillery, in his 79th year, having survived his wife only seven days. 
On the 23rd inst., at Abden House, Prestonfield, Edinburgh, Thomas Nelson, 862+ 


ral David Anderso® 
the Royal Marine 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


-— 


THE INDIAN FAMINE. 


CALAMITY has fallen upon our Indian possessions 
which seems in its awful depth and magnitude to 
frighten English philanthropy out of its accustomed energy. 
The intelligence received by the last mail leaves no doubt 
that throughout the greater part of Hindostan Proper—that 
js, over a region inhabited by twenty-five millions of human 
beings—food for man has failed. The long drought, which 
commencing in October, 1859, has lasted, almost unbroken, 
for seventeen months, has rendered tillage impossible or 
unavailing. The slight rains reported by the last mail 
have not sufficed to moisten the earth, and from March 
to mid-June continuous rain is not to be expected. For 
five months there can be no serious relief from within the 
rovinces themselves, and the misery which will be accumu- 
Fited within that period is something human hearts shrink 
from believing. Already the lowest class are without food, 
literally deprived of the ordinary means of sustaining life, 
bunting the jungles for berries, or subsisting upon the fish 
drawn from the drying creeks of the great rivers. And this 
lowest class of all exceeds the entire people of Ireland in 
numbers, a8 it surpasses the poorest Irish cottiers in the 
depth of its poverty and helplessness. Suicide, always pre- 
valent in particular districts, is becoming the most habitual 
of crimes. Children are left to perish, or sold for a few pence 
to the nobles, brothel-keepers, and wandering tribes, who 
alone in Upper India purchase slaves. One European has 
seventy of these foundlings under his charge. The mission- 
aries exert themselves to save all children final] y deserted, but 
they are scattered and overtasked. Even the pride of the 
zenana, the last feeling which abandons a Hindoo, has given 
way, and women never seen except on some great festival are 
begging along the roads. The remnant of food stored up from 
the poor harvest of 1858, though not yet consumed, has passed 
beyond the reach of any but tle wealtby, and in another month 
the famine must reach the class above the lowest, and the 
number exposed to its ravages rise at once to nearly fifteen 
millions. It is not, be it observed, a scarcity with which the 
wretched people have to contend, or even a dearth which 
can be met by importation. The food is gone, and with it 
the possibility of importing more. There is no money left. 
For forty years the Government of the North-West has 
slowly pulverized the great properties it found. The Euro- 
pean settlers north of the Kuramnassa may be counted by 
tens, for it is only amidst the boundless fertility of Bengal 
that the European can stand up against the laws and the 
— by which he is “encouraged.” Over whole districts 
ere is nothing left but the officials and the peasantry, both 
werless in the face of a calamity so vast. The middle class, 
mited in number and confined to the cities, supports its own 
relatives, and will do no more. It is greatly to be feared 
that the peasantry will use up their last resource, and 
that the terrible thinning of the trees noticed for the 
last twenty years will be carried to actual denudation, 
thus ensuring the recurrence of drought in ever diminishing 
cycles. There is as little hope that India itself can meet or 
even greatly alleviate the evil. The Europeans are straining 
every nerve, and Calcutta and Bombay have already sent 
16,000/. to the afflicted territory, but they are few, and 
though charitable to lavishness, cannot maintain a nation. 
natives who could do it will contribute simply nothing. 

A few great men will subscribe, as they would subscribe to 
anything if asked by an official, but the proprietors of Ben- 
, as rich as the country gentlemen of England, will not 
collect a hundred pounds. They never do, There is not an 
hospital in Bengal which is not supported by Europeans ex- 
clusively, or by the half-dozen natives so highly placed as to 
attract the personal attention of the officials. They support 
their own relatives, but whether from too great a reliance on 
vernment, or, as we believe, from the contempt for human 
ering ingrained into the Hindoo character, they will see 
the North-West depopulated with their coffers closed. Go- 
vernment, usually so powerful, is in this instance apparently 
baffled. It has not, so far as we can perceive, spared money, 
but if it gave millions, it would still be partially powerless. It 
has not the agency to distribute the millions. “The few Euro- 
peans are overtasked by the multitudes immediately around 
them, and to trust official natives would be simply to throw 
the money into a sea of peculation. The only real palliative 
18 to circulate such money as is possible by public works— 
and this is done—and compensate the grain dealers for sales 


at rates the people can for the hour afford—and this is 
omitted. 

It is, we imagine, this consideration of the hopelessness of 
effort which has deadened the sympathy of English charity. In 
any other view, the first refusal to support the Lord Mayor's 
effort to raise a subscription, perfunctory as it certainly 
appears to have been, would be most discreditable to the 
metropolis. The notion of animosity to the Hindoos is un- 
worthy refutation. The race which has ground for animosity 
—the English in India, who for three long years were ex- 
posed to incessant murder, and taunted by England for the 
vigour of their self-defence—is subscribing to the limit of its 
means. The men who are raising funds, distributing food, 
protecting deserted children, and calling upon England for 
aid, are, without exception, men who survived the mutinies, 
in spite of those whom they now feed. There is no such 
feeling at home, and the partial reluctance to aid springs, we 
believe, only from the pained resignation produced by evils 
beyond the range of human exertion. That feeling, how- 
ever, is unsound. It is true that we cannot preserve the 
population of the North-West from awful misery, but we 
can preserve hundreds of thousands from dying of starvation 
—all the people of the cities, all the people round the mis- 
sionary stations, all the people who now throng to the calum- 
niated European settler as their only hope. A quarter of a 
million sterling, sent out in a continuous stream of remit- 
tances, beginning instantly, would keep at least that number 
of persons from the most horrible of deaths. Let the orga- 
nization of the Relief Fund, which, in distributing half a 
million was never accused of a mistake, be at once revived. 
The men who then relieved Europeans will relieve natives as 
effectually, and the people, if they perish, will at least feel 
that they perish frort no neglect of man. The Indian Go- 
vernment doubles all subscriptions from private individuals. 
If the Secretary of State for India would grant the same 
concession, the sum raised would afford appreciable relief, 
and the expense would be even then but half the treasure 
flung away in alms to the wealthy descendants of the hostile 
tyrant of Mysore. 


THE PARLIAMENTARY TRUCE OF GOD. 
7s session thus far has not been advantageous to the 

Whigs. The Premier committed a blunder at the be- 
ginning of the session, by leaving Parliament no work on 
which to employ its superabundant energies. The Bank- 
ruptcy Bill is the sole ministerial measure of any difficulty, 
and bankruptcy bills, however important, offer little scope 
for party debate. A Tory wants to see a defaulter punished 
just as much as a Whig, and is just as anxious not to con- 
found insolvency with indebtedness. Sir C. Lewis had a 
Highway Bill, but Liberal bones suffer from jolting nearly as 
much as those of a Conservative. Mr. Gladstone had 
a Savings Bank Bill, but the Opposition are not disin- 
clined to see savings banks multiplied, or a great loan 
quietly raised at two and a half per cent. The House 
of Commons accordingly, having nothing to do, be 
like any other group of idle children, to try whether 
mischief might not be a preservative from ennui. Everybody 
with a pet project Aenthe it forward for discussion. Every- 
body without a project, but conscious of knowledge, or 
fluency, or expectant constituents, moved a resolution, or 
demanded a select committee, or asked a Minister to tell him 
just what the Minister was most anxious to conceal. Of 
course, in such a line of assault the attacking party has every 
advantage. If the committee is refused, the party, as a 
party, bas lost nothing. If the resolution seems likely to 
be defeated, an adroit leader -of opposition will advise his 
follower to withdraw it. As to interpellations they have an 
unmixed advantage, for they can be directed so as to avoid all 
the points on which the official explanation would certainly be 
complete, and there is no fear of reprisals. No Minister 
asks Mr. Disraeli what he would do with the Pope, or 
plagues Sir J. Pakington about a ship which cannot be 
caught up, or even asks Lord Derby how he can defend his 
conduct with deference to Vattel and the Law of Nations. 
Accordingly, the Government, reduced to the defensive, has 
been declared perpetually in the wrong. The Cabinet has 
been forced to grant a committee on the Diplomatic Service, 
intended to turn the service into a middle-class training- 
school, without a division. It resisted in vain a proposal for 
a select committee to inquire into the military relations of 
the empire and her colonies. It divided fruitlessly against 
Mr. Hubbard’s proposal to rearrange the incidence of the 





income tax in a direction hostile to realized property. Then 
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Lord Palmerston, after a hopeless’ defeat on a proposal to in- 
quire into the pay of the navy, was compelled to make it a 
question of confidence, and rescind the vote by a whipped-up 
majority. And, finally, as if toadd humiliation to defeat, the 
Premier, whose strength is in his foreign policy, was taken 
to task for the suppression ofqForeign-oflice despatches 
twenty years ago, and was énly saved from censure by the 
interposition of his foes. . 

The negative action of the session has been equally ad- 
verse to the Liberals. The abandonment of Reform was 
in ‘itself wise, still it deprives them of a powerful weapon for 
the hustings, and enables Lord John Russell to.assume his 
favourite position—magnanimous, but apart. The conces- 
sion, too, deprives them of the hearty support of men of ex- 
treme opinions, always very appreciable in a division, and 
leaves them for the hour without a domestic party policy. 
Nor is the country quite pleased to see that Government 
makes no effort to remedy the admitted defects of the Poor 
Law, proposes no reorganization of the Admiralty, has no- 
thing to suggest for India, and only a policy of waiting for 
New Zealand. ‘There is doubtless such a policy as judicious 
duaction, but it is one which public opinion is very slow to, 
recognize, and very apt to confound with that other policy 
described in the popular dialect as “ shirking work.” 

Of course, with no question of importance before the 
nation, and no work promised to the House, with little 
evident in jour action abroad, and a régime of silent pro- 
erastination established at home, the elections have been de- 
cided’ on grounds apart from politics. In very quiet times it 
is the Conservatives wha win, and between Tory victories at 
the poll and the general apathy of the Liberals matters seem 
to have arrived pretty much at this point. The Tories could 
ome in if their leaders chose, but their leaders, for very 
obvious reasons, do not choose. They could not accept 
power without carrying out in their foreign policy principles 
which would strengthen the hands of Austria, and a conflict 
with the nation on the Italian question would be fatal to 
their prospects for ten years. Lord Derby therefore 
contents himself with remarks mournfully regretful of 
the rookeries the London Railways are sweeping away, 
and Mr. Disraeli rises with an air of suave patronage to 
throw his wgis over the erring but pardonable Premier. 
Three times in the session he has repeated this process, and 
three times the disappointed expectants, the clever young 
men hungering for office, have followed their chief, cursing 
‘but obedient, into the Ministerial lobby. The spectacle, 
however amusing to a dilettante observer, is not quite so 
pleasing either to those who appreciate strong government, 
or to those who sincerely believe that the fall of the Whig Mi- 
nistry would endanger the tranquillity of Europe. The root 
of the mischief is the absence of distinct objects of legisla- 
tion, and we trust that the recess, if it produces no bills, 
will at least allow time for the preparation of some adminis- 
trative reforms. The Budget will, doubtless, be the turning- 
— of the session, but even a successful Budget will not 

eep unemployed minds from wasting themselves on criticism 
which soon degenerates into cavil. 





THE RUSSIAN UKASE OF 8xv MARCH. 


ao if the Italian Kingdom should go down, the Pope 
regain his ascendancy, and the shadow of Austrian 
supremacy once more settle down on Central Europe, 
the year £86] will still be illustrated by one mighty step 
in advance. The decree emancipating the serfs is, as we 
expected, far wider in its provisions than the telegraphic 
summary allowed Europe to perceive. The ukase, which we 
reprint, is, indeed, benevolently vague, but the regulations 
to which it refers, and which have in part reached Western 
Europe, are distinct enough to gladden every man to whom 
the welfare of human beings seems the true object of 
political exertion. A short delay is interposed between 
slavery and absolute freedom, but even in the period of pro- 
bation serfage is changed into a feudal obligation. The per- 
sonal status of manhood is restored to the serf at once, and 
the quaint enumeration of bis rights displays at once the ex- 
tent of the enfranchisement and the degradation it super- 
sedes. The serf is enabled to hold property, real and per- 
- sonal, to let, sell, or bequeath it without responsibility, save 
to the essen law. He can establish factories, trade in the 
cities, or conclude contracts with the State or private indi- 
viduals, without permission or interference. He 1s competent 
to give bail, to offer evidence, or to conduct any legal pro- 
ceeding in his own name. When he marries, the permission 





of the seigneur is no longer indispensable, and as his value 





as a slave has disappeared, he can never again be separated 
from wife and children to serve on an estate a thousand 
miles away. If a cultivator, he is still, for two years more 
embarrassed by a wretched system of land tenure, but per. 
sonally he regains at once rights which are the foundation, 
not only of political advance, but of manhood and gelf. 
respect. There is no social feeling to diminish the perfect. 
ness of his freedom. The Russian is not degraded by a 
aristocracy of colour, not subject even to that faint shadow 
of subjugation which sentimental writers tell us lingers in 
England in the predominance of the Norman blood. The 
Russian has never been conquered save by the Tartar he ex. 
pelled, and the Pole he is striving laboriously to absorb, 
The road to power has always been open to the freed. 
man, and there are at least two of the proudest families 
in Russia who trace back, in no remote history, to an. 
cestors who remembered days when they were not yet 
free. The Russian population, though subject for a few 
months longer to an oppressive system of tenure, is person- 
ally free, as free in all matters of social right as Englishmen 
or Germans. The serfs of the cities are exempt even from 
the last remaining annoyance. They are let out on obrok, 
or an annual quit-rent, but have hitherto been liable to one 
tremendous punishment—recal to the estate. The power 
of recal is abolished, and the maximum of taxation fixed, for 
the two years of probation, at three pounds per year for 
men, and eight shillings for women. That impost once paid~ 
and though high it is far from being beyond the means of 
the class—the serf of the cities is free without even the 
vexation of a wretched tenure. 

For the serf of the plains there is still one obligation not 
yet remitted. To prevent revolt, and facilitate the redemp- 
tion of the land, he is declared dependent on his landlord 
for two years more. That is, his personal dignity is secured, 
but he must continue his personal service to his lord, and 
await the arrangements for the concession of his land. 
These arrangements will be framed separately in each pro- 
vince, by a provincial commission of emancipation, whose 
work must be completed within two years. Whether itis 
or not, the serfs, on the 8rd of March, 1863, will be free from 
every obligation of feudal tenure. In several provinees 
these arrangements will be easy, the peasants already paying 
a specie rental. It is in the districts where the seigneur 
farms himself, by slave labour, that the difficulty will arise, 
but it.is one which the existence of a date at which bondage 
must cease will greatly simplify. For, it must not be for- 
gotten, the decree once issued, has passed beyond the reach 
either of avarice or vacillation. ‘he Emperor might be 
succeeded by a devotee of the old system, the nobles 
might combine to neutralize the law, but the freedom 
now granted can never be recalled. No power on earth can 
reimpose the fetters now broken by the Emperor. The 
serfs of Russia are not a class subject to a dominant race 
more numerous than themselves, not even prolétaires ruled by 
an aristocracy supported by the army and the middle class. 
They are the population of Russia: they fill the army, and 
supply the middle class themselves. The proprietors, scattere 
over all Russia, scarcely number one hundred thousand indi- 
viduals, immensely strong while still feudal seigneurs, but 
powerless with their peasantry once opposed. The soldiers 
are serfs to a man, and indeed the new conscription will be 
the most difficult of Russian problems. The serfs them- 
selves number ten millions of males on private lands, ami 
ten more on the imperial estates, making, with their fami- 
lies, five-sixths of the population of Russia. It is a nation 
which has been liberated, and nations are not twice enslaved 
by a few owners acting from within. The Russians, what 
ever their future history, are henceforth freemen, and one 
more nation has purged itself of the only social system m2 
compatible with development. Throughout Europe the om 
slaves remaining are the few who wait in the wealthier 
households of European Turkey, and they are all, by law st 
least, capable of emancipation. With slavery extending 1 
in North America, with famine desolating India, with insur 
rection harassing China, and with Europe drawing rapi@y 
towards a revolution, which, whatever its end, must produce 
intermediately a fearful tale of human suffering, it 1s some 
thing to be able to record one direct unmistakable blessing 
conferred upon an entire people. It must be something 
even for a Czar to reflect that it has fallen to him to achiev, 
if not the greatest, at least the largest, work ever attem 
by philanthropist. The liberation of British slaves affee 
less than a twentieth of the numbers liberated by the decree 
of the 3rd March; and even the suppression of the slave 
trade scarcely involved a wider population. In all that com 
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cerns the future of humanity, the addition to the world of 

nillions capable of high and original civilization, those acts, 
tas they were, were immeasurably less momentous. 

The greatness of the deed just performed by the Emperor 
js by no means lessened by the personal risk he has incurred. 
‘As we have said, he had no revolution to apprehend. The only 
class interested in resistance was impotent against the army, 
the ntry, and the Czar, when combined to one great end, 
But impotency 1s apt rather to increase political fury, and the 
nobles are said to be bitterly enraged. Open treason is uttered 
in the highest salons, and precautions have been adopted at 
the imperial palace which indicate some dread of assassination, 
In council not all the reverence habitually paid to the Em- 

r could overcome the resistance of the nobles, and the 
peror, throughout, may be considered as acting in defiance 
of his own administration. That he should, under such cireum- 
stances, have held firm, is one more proof among a thousand 
that the Romanofls have at least one great claim to rule— 
the ability to do it. The personal contest upon which some 
ulations have been based cannot, however, be enduring. 
the date of the appearance of the decrees the question 
beyond a solution by the cord; and with the people 
pound to him by a new tie, and the only resisting class 
yzed for action, the Emperor must, for a few years, be 
more absolute than the strongest of his line. It is, perhaps, 
well for Russians that his power should be so uncontrolled. 
When the nobles become subjects, a Constitution will be 
ible, but till then the rule of a Czar, in whose eyes all 
subjects are on a level, is, at least, less oppressive than that 
of a coterie of slaveholders. That experiment has been tried 
twice in Russian history already, and the only result was to 
add to the miseries of an uncontrolled despotism those of an 
equally uncontrollable anarchy. The Emperor must, at least, 
use his power for great ends. The slaveholding families 
murdered each other, and oppressed the people solely for 
theirown. A contest for domiaion in Europe is preferable, 
for Russians, to a civil war intended only to make a Schuisky 
richer than a Sheremetioff. 





THE IMPENDING STRIKE. 
NOTHER of these melancholy strikes in the building 
trade appears to be at hand. No new question has 
arisen since 1859; there has been no fall in wages; no 
diminution has occurred of the quantity of work waiting to 
be done. The men have simply returned to the point at 
which they left off two years ago, and demand once more a 
reduction of the time of labour to nine hours. The workmen 
employed by Sir Morton Peto, by the contractors for the 
Great Exhibition, and by some other firms, have already 
struck, and the movement once begun, the pressure on the 
trade to turn out soon becomes irresistible. We all know 
how, if the contest once becomes one for victory, the struggle 
must ultimately end. ‘The masters cannot yield to demands 
the limit of which they cannot foresee, nor can they suffer 
themselves to be defeated singly. Any general movement 
must be answered by a general lock-out, and after the profits 
and savings of a year have been sacrificed on each side, the 
men will return to their labour without advantage, and with 
all the bitterness of defeat added to their previous distrust 
of capital, Work on a diminished scale will begin again, to be 
again interrupted by the old demand, and the disheartening 
process will once more recommence, to end only in disap- 
pointment and weary suffering. 

Is it utterly impossible to avert a quarrel which can involve 
only injury to both the disputants ? If the present organiza- 
tion of the trade endures, it is clear that a failure of power | 
one side or the other can alone produce even a 

f armistice, and we all know which side will grow feeble 

- Before any step can be taken towards a permanent 
®rangement, it is essential to understand distinctly where 
the system as it exists breaks down. At present there is an 
aeerbity of argument on both sides which obscures the true 
pomts at issue, It is easy to blame the men for combina- 
ton, but as matters stand their wishes can be effectually 
made known only in that way. An individual mason who 
umed the extra hour would be dismissed without the 
gtevance advancing a step towards solution. A. little too 
much is made, too, of the spirit of tyranny the Association 
Srcasionally displays. The very essence of the combination 
48 that the minority should give up its own interests for the 
general benefit, and the local strikes, often quoted as instances 
of tyranny, are intended, at all events, to attain that end. 
is easier still to blame the masters for locking out, but 
What are they to do? The organization which imposes on 





them a reduction of one hour may claim a reduction of two, 
or insist on sharing profits after some plan which would de- 
stroy the object of investing capital in the trade. The men, 
as things stand, must strike or submit, the masters must 
lock out or be ruined, and between the two necessities a 
trade which supports thousands falls helplessly to the 
ground. In this view the proposal lately advanced, and ac- 
cepted by everybody except those interested, becomes a vain 
suggestion. The masters offer, it is said, a rise of wages 
from sixpence three-farthings to sevenpence an hour, or 
fifteenpence a week, provided the men consent to be paid by, 
the hour. Of course, if the real object of the strife is a rise 
of wages, that is a proposition directly to the point, and only 
the amount remains to be discussed. But if, as the men 
say, and as appears from their hesitation most probable, 
their real object is shorter toil, the proposal only postpones 
the ultimate difficulty. Ifthe men accept, the Association 
must either suffer each man to please himself as to his hours 
of labour, which they never have done yet, or, by making 
nine hours the rule, sacrifice nearly a tithe of the wages of 
the trade. Of course it is very simple to remark that the 
individual wish ofeach man is the only proper guide to his 
hours of work, but we have to deal with facts, and, as a fact, 
individual wish is powerless. A man who really used the 
privilege of working as long as he liked by working 
only six hours a day, would be dismissed as a nuisance, 
who interfered with the arrangements without which 
building cannot proceed at all. A firm which had thirty 
}men on a building, each stipulating for different hours, 
would soon find that its profits were swallowed up in 
stopping gaps, and that time contracts had become im- 
possible to keep. The men must work together, and indi- 
vidual liberty of action is just as hopeless as in a printing- 
office, a ship-yard, or any other employment. in which one 
man’s work depends on thirty other men’s assistance, 

We deal simply with facts as they are, and as they seem 
likely to remain, and so dealing, we Submit that it is only 
by a reasonable arrangement between the two powers, the 
Association and the masters, that peace is to be obtained. 
Doubtless, it would be very much pleasanter for the men 
to win completely, and have the Association settle for 
them the work for which others would have to pay ; so, also, 
it would be very much pleasanter for the masters if the 
Association were dissolved, and they were left free to deal 
with thousands of powerless individuals. But as neither of 
those pleasant things is attainable, the practical object is 
to effect a union between the two bodies who hold the for- 
tunes of the trade in their hands. The old object—compiete 
victory either for labour or for capital—makes the war inter- 
necine by its very hopelessness. It is a permanent equili- 
brium, not the dominance of one side, which the interests of 
the trade, and therefore of the public, really demand—a con- 
stitutional system, as it were, which shall enable the various 
interests to contend without ruining the general welfare by 
civil war. Whether this object can best be obtained by the 
Conseils des Prud’hommes, for which Mr. Mackinnon brings 
in an annual bill, or by a regulating committee of masters 
and workmen, uncontrolled except by the opinion of the 
trade, may reasonably be doubted. It is one even the 
Committee on Strikes formed by the Association of Social 
Science was unable to decide. The former system is said 
to work well in France, where the same contest between 
eapital and labour is intensified by the wide diffusion of 
anti-social opinion. It has, too, the advantage of creating a 
tribunal recognized by the law, and therefore empowered to 





give eilect to its decrees. The latter, however, is more in 
consonance with English feeling, and has never yet been 
fairly tried. There has been in all such experiments a dispo- 
sition to set aside the Central Association, stead of using 
it to promote agreement, always fatal to ultimate success. 
What is required is a committee to which both masters and 
Association can look for justice and consideration, and 
whose decision once uttered would detach all those who 
contend only against real grievances from factious oppo- 
sition. 

We cannot support the proposal to pay by the hour, for it 
seems to us to postpone, and not to avert, the contest. But 
we mark the proposition with pleasure, as a proof that the 
masters are anxious to avoid a second battle, unless absolutely 
forced on them by the men. Looking, as we do, to mutual 
concession as the on/y escape from a series of trade wars, 
every honest proposition is a step towards the free agree- 
ment which 1s the only visible chance of future harmony. 
There was a little too much in 1859 of fighting for victory, 
of a desire to crush combination, rather thau secure just 
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terms. The effort failed, as in England it was sure to fail, 
and in the changed tone adopted by both sides we hope to 
find evidence that the struggle this time will be not for 
victory, but for a solution both parties can permanently 
accept. 





COUNT CAVOUR ON ROME. 


[ is only in Italy that we find the powers of the Admi- 

nistrator, the intriguant, and the debater, each displayed 
in the highest degree, all united in one man. The Count 
Cavour who organized Piedmont till the little State became 
all sinew, who, in 1855, forced the diplomatists of Europe 
to sanction the first move towards Italian independence, 
and who, in 1860, while accepting the peace of Villafranca, 
changed it from a treaty into an “ unfortunate hypothesis,” 
is the Count Cavour who, to-day, controls the stormy Par- 
liament of united Italy. We question if he considers the 
last the lightest of the three tasks. So delicate are the 
relations of the monarchy to its allies, so intricate some 
of its internal complications, that the readiest of English 
debaters might well shrink from the task the Italian noble 
so readily undertakes. What question, for example, could 
be more formidable than that of the volunteers. These 
men, scattered all over Italy, feel that they have given two 
kingdoms to Victor Emmanuel, and have received only 
their dismissal in return. The mere discussion of their 
claims excites them to madness, yet it is essential to re- 
fuse them, without an irreparable breach between the Gari- 
baldians and the monarchy. In the midst, however, of an 
ordinary discussion on the Army, Brofferio brought up 
their services and their treatment. General Sirtori, foam- 
ing with excitement, declared that they had been treated 
from the first as foes, and in a few moments the House 
would have been split into Piedmontese and Southerners. 
Count Cavour, however, was equal to the occasion. After 
an unavailing appeal to General La Marmora, he called 
for the division, the House acceded, and after outvoting 
La Marmora by an immense majority, passed to subjects 
which can be discussed without lashing the speakers into 
madness. 

This was a mere instance of official tact, but in the debate 
on Rome qualities much higher than Parliamentary tact were 
demanded and displayed. It is difficult to imagine a situation 
more embarrassing than that of the Italian Premier. M. 
Audinot demanded that Rome should be the capital of Italy, 
that the Minister should explain all obstacles which stood 
in the way of that great end. It was necessary for Count 
Cavour, in reply, to prove that he desired Rome as ardently 
as his countrymen, yet to abstain from menacing Catholic- 
ism; to explain the policy of his government, yet avoid 
giving a hint of its plans; to resist the French occupation of 
Rome, yet to arouse none of the susceptibilities of the most 
susceptible of European peoples. To say that he attained 
all these objects, so various and so conflicting, is to express 
but half the merit of his speech. Without a word which 
could be interpreted as an indication of his plans, without 
losing for a moment his air of deference to France, he 
contrived to leave on his hearers the impression that 
the question approached solution, that the Italian troops 
were, so to speak, already in march to Rome. Italy, he 
said, could not be constituted without Rome, and the 
declaration cleared away a thousand doubts which had 
hung around his policy. It was the one distinct utterance 
of his speech, and the one to which half Italy looked in 
jealous fear, lest Naples or the Marches should be sub- 
Jected, not to an Italian metropolis, but to an Italian pro- 
vince. The national sentiment thus soothed, the Premier 
turned to the Catholics. He repudiated altogether the notion 
of attaching spiritual power to temporal authority. That plan, 
he argued, with a double glance at the Papacy and the Na- 
poleons, produced a Mahommedan régime. He denied that 
such a course could ever be pursued in Catholic Italy. The 
object of Italy was not to destroy the Papacy, but to recon- 
cile it with civil government. The temporal power must 
disappear, but the independence of the Pope would thereby 
be increased. The concordats and other shackles which fet- 
tered the Papacy were necessary only because of the temporal 
power. As for the guarantees of independency, it should be 
declared the fundamental law of the monarehy, i. e. placed 
we may presume beyond the authority of Parliament. That 
independence once secured, Catholic opinion would permit 
the Emperor of the French to withdraw his troops from 
Rome. Force against France could never be employed, for 
Italy would not imitate the ingratitude Austria had displayed, 


‘when, at the Congress of Paris, she resisted terms of 

for the Power which had saved her in 1849. And go 
Premier sat down, having affirmed the right of Italy to 
Rome, repudiated ingratitude to France, and reassured 
Catholics as to the independence of the Church, to hear 
Parliament decree by an unanimous vote that the Italian me. 
tropolis was Rome. 

There are many who will deem vote and speech alike men 
words, contributing nothing towards the removal of the 
| 20,000 bayonets by whom, and not by the Pope, Rome is at 
|present isolated from Italy. These worshippers of fong 
mistake, however, the key to the situation. If Loyiy 
Napoleon were determined per fas aut nefas to remain gt 
Rome, bayonets would doubtless be more valuable tha 
oratory. But this is by no means the case. Not to mentiog 
that a Prince who reigns by universal suffrage cannot affon 
to break wholly with the Revolution, the Emperor is Plainly 
desirous to quit Rome. All he asks is to quit it withoy 
offending either the self-respect of the French army, or the 
Catholic feeling of the French peasants. Both these feelings 
will be soothed if Italy, while deferring to France, guarantegs 
the independence of the Papacy. The Catholics of B 
cannot officially declare the a less free when protected 
three hundred thousand Catholic Italians, than when reeeiy. 
ing orders from the General of twenty thousand French, 
Nor can the French army be insulted by an advance ayow. 
edly postponed for months, only because Italy was unable to 
cross bayonets with France. The only real difficulty in the 
way is the Pope himself, who may, as he threatens, resist 
even when the Italian troops are mounting guard at the 
Vatican. But his resistance, to be effective, must be followed 
by flight, and the Pope once gone, the excuse for the French 
occupation is destroyed. 








THE DEAD-LOCK IN THE IONIAN ISLANDS. 


T is a common boast of Englishmen, that with all their 
real and alleged defects, while lagging behind in scieuce, 
and but entering the domain of art, they retain the imperial 
quality—the faculty of governing. Observers who notice that 
every colony is discontented till permitted to govern itself, 
that India is periddically rebellious, and that the white race 
of the West Indies has been pauperized, may doubt the ac- 
curacy of the assertion. Without entering into that large 
question, we may affirm that this faculty of government 
certainly not universal, that there are places where it visibly 
breaks down. We have been trying, for example, to govern 
the Ionians since 1815. With a population of scarcely two 
hundred and fifty thousand, considerable prosperity, and cli- 
mate which tempts the most active into indolence, the islands 
would not appear avery difficult possession. Yet, some of the 
ablest proconsuls England has sent out have failed utterly to 
conciliate the Ionians. They have held the islands, and im 
troduced frequently great physical improvements, but their 
great task, the creation of a spirit of loyalty to the British 
Crown, remains, to all appearance, unfulfilled. The evil has 
not arisen from personal character, for men of all characters 
have failed alike. Sir Thomas Maitland—King Tom, as he 
was called—ruled easily enough, but left behind him no 
stitutions on which his successor could safely build. Tbe 
islanders quarrelled with Sir Howard Douglas, did not 
appreciate the kind-hearted Lord Nugent, worried 
Seaton into temper, ——— Sir Henry Ward, afterwards 
idolized by the exigeant planters of Ceylon, to use the sharp 
remedies of shot and steel, tormented Sir John Young i! 
proposing that they should be abandoned, and are now é 
gaged in a duel with Sir Henry Storks. Englishmen, 00 
scious of their own honesty of purpose, naturally attribute 
these incessant conflicts to the factious disposition of the 
Ionians; but, as races are seldom factious without reason— 
as even Irishmen are reasonable when content and fat— 
may be worth while to inquire whether there is not some 
cause, either in the institutions or the circumstances of the 
islands, for a discontent which the far more turbulent pop 
lace of Malta does not display. 

One obvious impediment in the way of good governmeli 
in the islands is the absurd tenure upon which they are held. 
They are neither colonies, nor dependencies, nor allied states. 
They were formed in 1815 into a free republic, of whics 
England, after every other Power had declined the ae 
cepted the Protectorate. It was stipulated that the Eng's 
representative should frame a charter for the islands, yo 
should be ratified by the Crown, and the pledge has bee 





fulfilled in a sense far more liberal than the allies can have 
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tended. In 1817 Sir Thomas Maitland drew up a charter, 
which conceded the forms of constitutional right, but centred 
all substantive power in the hands of the Lord High Com- 
The Senate, for example, formed a Council of 
and the suffrage for the Lower House 
was limited to the nobles. The patronage was retained in 
the hands of the British representative, and the new system 
worked for some years easily enough, and in spite of the 
idleness of the people the condition of the islands was greatly 
improved. Some democratic changes were introduced in 
1848-9—changes which — surrendered the hold Sir 
T, Maitland had retained over the legislative machine, and 
tly increased the area of the franchise. From that time 
to this the Legislative Assembly has proved itself the most 
unmanageable of Parliaments. The Members seem to re- 
themselves as forming a Convention, and neglect all 
work for a discussion on first principles, which, however 
sound, are inapplicable to the condition of the islands. A 
mixed race, compounded of Greeks, Italians, Sclaves, and 
Syrian Levantines, it is their hobby to regard themselves as 
Greeks of the ancient stock ; and although they see the utter 
jmbecility of the Government of the Greek kingdom, they 
camour to be annexed. They are lightly taxed, their pro- 
y is protected, life is secure, justice is fairly administered, 
they enjoy local government, they misuse a free press, they 
have trial by jury, but cannot work it; and although they 
would lose all these blessings if they were abandoned to- 
morrow, and permitted to become the prey of the Greek 
Court, yet they are chronically discontented. Every liberal 
concession is employed as a basis for agitation, and every 
advance in prosperity as a further reason for disloyalty. 

It is scarcely to be wondered at that under these cireum- 
stances the surrender of the Protectorate should often have 
been recommended. Sir John Young, in the stolen despatch, 
distinctly advised that course for all the islands except 
Corfu. Lord Grey has once or twice expressed an opinion 
favourable to concession, and the Derby Ministry were 
believed, a session or two since, to be considering its details. 
This policy, however, besides being distasteful to the national 
instinct for holding on, has only one broad recommendation. 
The island dominion is the only point in Europe at which 
England is in conflict with the nationalities. We do, it is 
true, rule Frenchmen in the Mauritius and Canada, Dutch- 
men at the Cape, and Asiatics everywhere. But the only 
European nationality offended by our sway is the Greek. 
Heligoland has no population worth mention. The Maltese 
are not, and do not claim to be,a race. The Spaniards of 
Gibraltar have been supplanted by one of the worst breeds 
of mongrels existing in the world. In the islands alone do 
we encounter a race who claim, with whatever foundation, to 
belong to one of the higher breeds of European men, with an 
old history, and a passionate desire to commence a new one. 
In that single view the surrender of the islands would be 
morally advantageous. But there really exists no possibility 
of such a solution. England can give them up neither to 
France nor Russia, and to give them to Greece is to give 
them to a Russian dependent. Austria would be as un- 
popularas England. Italy is the only Power to which we 
could safely resign the protectorate, and which might by 
possibility be acceptable. The signori have strong Italian 
sympathies, and some fifty of the best families of the islands 
still inseribe their names in the Venetian libro d’oro. But 
Italy would scarcely accept an appanage which can only be 
secure while the Mediterranean is free, and simply to leave 
the islands is to give them up to the first comer. Great 
Britain is bound to her task, however distasteful, and it 
Temains only to wait till the progress of events either offers 
some new solution, or produces a change of opinion in the 
islanders themselves. It is said that they witness with dis- 
taste the antics of their representatives, in which case | 
universal suffrage might be as good a weapon in our hands | 
as in our neighbours’, but the statement, we suspect, applies 
only to the population of the capital. The gradual develop- 
ment of a wealthy class, and the steady growth of trade are 
far more reliable instruments than any populace of the south. | 
Let the Ionians once grow rich—and their wealth is inereas- 
ing—and we shall hear little of their hostility to a Govern- 
ment which opens to them a boundless trade, and protects in 
Manchester the men who in Zante are intriguing for her | 
overthrow. The Government can be carried on in its essen- 
tial details without the Legislature, and the protecting | 
Power must simply ascertain every year whether the new 
Assembly is willing to obey the laws which permit it to, 
exist. 


missioners. + 
Five, all nominees, 








THE CHATHAM OUTBREAK. 


SECOND outbreak in the Chatham Prison has been 
only prevented by means which recal theworst eras of 
prison discipline. A few days ago, it will be remembered, 
the prisoners rose, made a desperate attack on the warders, 
and for some minutes gained possession of the prison. A 
body of soldiers practising in the neighbourhood were 
promptly summoned, and order was restored at the point of 
the bayonet. Several of the warders were dismissed, and whole 
batches of prisoners flogged up to the limits allowed by law, 
while, by the selection of special drummers for the task, the 
punishment inflicted was increased even beyond that point. 
This severity was supposed to have restored order ; but soon 
after a still more serious project was discovered. About 
three hundred of the thousand ruffians congregated at 
Chatham had agreed to seize the warders, release the pri- 
soners, fire the building, and make their escape in the con- 
fusion. The attempt was to have been made on Sunday, but 
timely information was secretly conveyed to the Governor, 
who adopted the most decisive measures to repress the out- 
break, Three hundred men of the line, with ten rounds of 
ball-cartridge, were stationed outside the prison, and the 
warders armed with rifles loaded with buck-shot were posted 
so as to command the galleries. The convicts, overawed by 
these preparations, abandoned the attempt, and marched 
quietly to their work. The ringleaders have been arrested, 
and order again reigns in Chatham—till the next outbreak. 
The attempt has failed, and Chatham may be congratulated 
on escaping a scene which might have been as terrible as an 
enemy’s assault. But, suppose the secret information had 
not been forthcoming, or that the convicts had attacked in 
spite of the preparations. The despairing courage some- 
times attributed to them probably does not exist, but every 
great prison contains ten or a dozen men who are incapable 
of fear, and in these cases the multitude always follow like 
sheep. The émeute would of course have been suppressed, but 
what sort of prison discipline is it which requires the support 
of whole companies of soldiers, of rifles loaded with buck- 
shot, and warders carefully arranged to include the widest 
area of slaughter in their fire? We do not ask the question 
out of any regard for the prisoners, though the arrange- 
ments made involved the destruction of scores not impli- 
cated in the projected outbreak. There are plenty of irre- 
claimable poh oe a in the world, men turned into the 
likeness of devils by long-continued crime, who have no 
more right to live at large than so many wild beasts, and the 
class may be numerous in the Chatham Prison ; the summary 
execution of a few may, in such cases, be mercy to the 
remainder, and prison outbreaks are too formidable to 
society for us to object to the sternest measures of re- 
pression. But, setting aside all —— of reform, or 
disputes as to the right to inflict suffering, the discipline of 
the prison palpably breaks down. It is intended to secure 
order, and it does not secure it. Regarded simply as a 
collection of wild beasts, the menagerie is inefficiently con- 
ducted. The tigers not only attack their keepers, but en- 
danger the lives of the general public which supplies their 
keep. Had the last attempt succeeded, either the convicts 
must have been shot down en masse, or Chatham would 
have become uninhabitable. The system which renders 
such alternatives possible needs no examination on scientific 
or philanthropic principles. It is like a government which 
is unable to prevent revolutions, and which ceases to be a 
government from the very fact of its inability. 

Just as these events are occurring in the model English 
establishment, the Cornhill Magazine publishes an admirable 
description of the system pursued in Ireland. The writer 
has personally inspected Captain Crofton’s establishments, 
tested the results offered with his own eyes, and in- 
stead of a mere comparison of figures, gives facts as com- 


_prehensible as the occurrences at Chatham, Judged by the 


primary test, the test we have applied to Chatham, the Irish 
system possesses the supreme merit. It succeeds. There is 
nothing that we know of in the Irish character to make 
Lrish convicts amenable to discipline. Indeed, probably one- 
third of the men who head outbreaks at Chatham are b 

birth and education Irishmen. Yet Captain Crofton’s con- 
victs do not plan wholesale murders, or assault their 
warders, or call for the employment of soldiers to mow 
them down by wholesale. On the contrary, though less fed 
and harder worked than English prisoners, they are left at 
far more liberty. This result has been obtained by the a 
plication of two principles—a discipline absolutely inflexible, 
and the offer of a moral reward for good conduct. Nobody, 
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however well he behaves, gets extra pudding. But nobody 
who behaves well can fail to see that he distinctly benefits 
by such good behaviour. The system, in its external fea- 
tures, has been frequently described in our columns. 

The prisoner, John Smith, condemned, say for burglary, 
to seven years’ imprisonment, is first shut up in a separate 
cell. There he remains to a period fixed by his own con- 
duct, but never less than eight months. If he behaves well 
—and separate imprisonment soon diminishes the wild-beast 

ropensities—he is sent to Philipstown to learn a trade. 
Here his “ promotion” depends entirely upon his own be- 
haviour. “ Discipline,” “school,” and “ industry” are each 
rewarded with marks, over which no warder has any control. 
No indulgence whatever is shown him, but when he has 
earned his prescribed number of marks, say in twelve 
months, he is removed into the second class, where his la- 
bour begins to benefit himself. Here he again remains till 
he has earned his removal to the first class, say in eighteen 
months, where he is allowed fourpence a week to spend 
upon himself, under certain necessary restraints. Once ar- 
rived in this class, he is transferred to the intermediate 
prison, where the Ege dress is thrown off, a regular edu- 
cation commenced, and the work done performed chiefly 
in the open air. From this prison, by the same system of 
working out his own freedom, he may obtain a ticket of 
leave, which makes him, except as regards surveillance, a free 
man. The process altogether occupies in the best cases nearly 
five years, and it will be observed that throughout nothing 
is dependent upon favour. The prisoner depends, as he 
would out of doors, solely on his own exertions, and in break- 
ing the rules he defies not merely a warder, but a law as 
inexorable as one of nature. 

The result of this system, it is found, is to change nearly all, 
including some of the very worst, into decent, industrious cha- 
racters. The ticket-of-leave men are working all over Dublin 
and the country as steadily as men brought up to their re- 
spective trades. The writer of the article before us saw 
numbers of these men, whose employers testified warmly to 
their character. He found a man convicted seven times an 
honest collector of bills, the “flash” burglar of Dublin se- 
lected to sleep in his employer’s house to protect his property. 
The long training to industry, the self-respect induced by 
the absence of favouritism, the hope excited by the un- 
failing reward of labour, and, above all, the habit of order 
created by a discipline which, though gentle, is inexorable, 
have changed the character. Of all the convicts, but 8 per 
cent. have relapsed against 90 per cent. in England, and while 
in 1854 there were in the Irish Convict Prisons 3933 con- 
victs; in 1861 there are 1492. In 1854, the number con- 
victed was 710 ; in 1860 it had sunk, almost progressively, to 
331. In the seven years, ending with 1860, the total 
number convicted was 3054; discharged, 5560. The num- 
ber of men sent out on license during the last five years is 
1462; of licenses revoked, 89, the relapses of this be into 
crime being under 7 per cent. 

We have not attempted to argue on the scientific merits 
of the competing systems. Sir Joshua Jebb may possibly 
be able to prove on paper that to mass convicts in huge bar- 
racks, to allow them extra food when they are good, and load 
rifles with buckshot when they are bad, is far wiser than to 
compel them by persevering toil to earn every relaxation till 
freedom is attained. We simply describe results; in Ireland, 
prisons always orderly, and if disorderly, easily restrained; 
in England, prisons guarded like dens of wild beasts, and 
threatening the safety of entire towns; in Ireland, 92 
convicts in 100 returning to honest labour; in England, 90 
in 100 betaking themselves with a renewed zest to crime. 





THE KOSSUTH NOTES. 


FF? some time past M. Louis Kossuth has been striking 

notes in London intended to circulate in Hungary as 
money. They are promissory notes, bearing the royal arms 
of Hungary, and payable in the event of the restoration of 
Hungarian independence. Count Rudolph Appouyi, the 
Austrian Ambassador, complained of the publication of sucl. | 
notes in a friendly State, and was told, of course, that the 
law was open to the Austrian Government as to all other 
foreigners. The Count unexpectedly resolved to profit by 
the advice, and applied to the Court of Chancery for an in- 
junction to restrain M. Kossuth and his printers, Messrs. 
Te and Co., from issuing the notes. Asa matter of course, 
M. Kossuth appealed to the liberal sympathies of English- 
men, and in his affidavit filed on Monday, he raises the whole 


° i 
press generally has endorsed his defence, and if the case 
about to go before a jury, there could scarcely be a doubt of 
his triumphant acquittal. 

There are, however, we think, just grounds to 
whether M. Kossuth’s arguments are either legally 
morally quite so tenable as the enemies of Austria woul 
have Englishmen believe. 

M. Kossuth argues in his affidavit not only that he ha 
a right to strike the notes, but that the Emperor of Austrig 
has no locus standi when complaining of such an act. 
last King of Hungary, he contends, was Ferdinand V., ang 
since his abdication there has “been no legal King of Hyp. 
gary.” He himself, as legally appointed Governor of th 
kingdom, has a right to issue notes payable by the kingdom, 
As to the royal arms, no such arms exist, or ever haye 
existed, and the right to the guardianship of the crown, the 
most important portion of the arms, is inherent in all the 
nobles of Hungary, of whom defendant is notoriously one, 
He further alleges that the notes are not “spurious,” ina. 
much as they will not be issued until the restoration of the 
legal system renders them once more of full value, and legal 
force. The argument is acute, but some of its steps must 
have been prepared for men totally ignorant of the hi 
of the last two decades. It is quite possible that by the lay 
of Hungary Francis Joseph is not legally King, but in that 
case neither has Ferdinand V. legally ceased to be King. The 
constant allegation of the Hungarians is that Ferdinand has 
never abdicated the throne, and, therefore, if M. Kossuth’s 
view of history is correct, the right to issue notes rests not with 
himself, but with the poor old man at Prague, whom he styles 
the last King of Hungary. Asto the Governorship, before that 
claim can be admitted, M. Kossuth must prove that he never 
resigned his trust into the hands of Gorgei, who used it to 
fling away the magnificent position M. Kossuth had acquired, 
The mystic rights of Hungarian nobles form a subject too 
recondite for ordinary pens, but it has yet to be proved that 
the privileges which appertain—if they do appertain—to the 
whole body of the Hungarian nobility, can be employed by 
their single representative while exiled from his country, 
In truth, however, the whole discussion is simply a clever 
political debate. We are not yet reduced to the conditionin 
which a court can exercise the highest functions of the 
monarchy. A jury is irresponsible, but no court in Eng- 
land would decide that a sovereign recognized by the esta. 
blished Government had no existence in law. If Ferdinand V. 
be still King, his son is, in his own imbecility, his legal r- 
presentative, and if not, the plaintiff is the only King recog- 
nized by Great Britain, and enjoying as such a status in her 
courts. The second argument is, we imagine, much stronger, 
so strong that the court will probably refuse the injunction. 
It amounts to this, that the paper being valuable only in a 
contingency which may never occur, is not a note within any 
legal meaning of the term, and may be issued like any other 
indifferent print a publisher may choose to engrave. 

M. Kossuth, however, pushes his defence far beyond the 
admission of his technical or legal innocence. He obviously 
expects not only the acquittal, but the sympathy of all Eng- 
lishmen in his efforts to strike a blow et wg kind at the 
power of Austria in Hungary. We do not know that he is 
mistaken in that anticipation. So strong is the sentiment 
of hostility to Austria, so keen the sympathy with the past 
wrongs of Hungary, so high, we may add, the popular ad- 
miration for his personal character and achievements, that 
almost any political act would be forgiven to M. Kossuth. 
Exiles unjustly exiled are not expected to be either very 
temperate or very discreet in their efforts for restoration. 
But personal sympathy is not to blind us to the fact that M. 
Kossuth, in issuing these notes, is performing the one act 
which no refugee has any right to perform, viz. making 
England the basis of operations the Government which 
shelters him can only condemn. England, which protects 
everybody from political persecution, has a right to expect 
that those who benefit by her protection shall not thwart 
her clear interests or visible policy. Apart from all technical 
subtleties, M. Kossuth will not deny that his object m 
striking these notes is to accelerate, pro tanto, the downfal 
of the House which has oppressed him, and which is, for 
reasons higher than the interests of any individual, still an 
English ally. That it is so considered in Austria is evident 
from the action of the Ambassador. Indeed, the fact 18 
patent, the mere existence of the notes interesting every one 
who holds—or under M. Kossuth’s explanation of their origi 
ought to hold—them, in raising them to their original value. 
The issue is a direct encouragement to revolution in Austria, 





question of the legal status of Hungary and its King. The 
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of calamities, and which one who accepts the hospitality of 
Britain has no right to accelerate. Suppose the 
Comte de Paris to issue notes payable on the downfal of 
the Napoleon dynasty, we fancy Government would very 
ily find means to prevent the operation ; and no man 

who believes that an alliance should either be honest or 
brought to a termination would cavil at that exercise of 
wer. We have every sympathy for Hungary, but M. 
‘ossuth has no right, by the exercise of Hungarian powers 
in England, to embroil the home he has chosen with one of 


its permanent allies. 





“THE PROGRESS OF CONSTITUTIONAL MONARCHY.” 


“MPHE tendency of the day,” wrote Mr. Disraeli, in 1844, “ which 

seems to be towards democracy, may be really towards a new 
development of monarchy ;” and the events which followed 1848 
seemed to prove his prescience. The wild outburst: of that year, 
when nationalities, republicans, and anti-social leaders all surged to- 

to the surface, was followed by a remarkable development of 
the autocratic principle. Previous to that year the sovereigns of 
Burope, who had not been seriously menaced for thirty years, had 
begun to think their power supported on opinion. They became, 
therefore, gradually gentle, and in every country of Europe social 
reforms were promised or granted from the throne. The Church 
everywhere was restricted to its functions, and Europe saw with 
hope rather than amazement a Pope promising constitutional reforms. 
Fortunately, or unhappily, as it may prove, the opinion on which 
these monarchs leaned was not a genuine opinion, was a mere ac- 
quiescence varnished over with official courtesy. It gave way at the 
first shock, and the ruling class found itself, just as it started from 
sleep, on the brink of an abyss. The sovereigns, thoroughly roused, 
fell back at once on force, and as force is, pro tanto, a real 
source of power, found themselves restored for the moment to 
more than their old position. The reaction was accelerated by 
the strange turn taken by the second French revolution, A 
man chosen by the people for the sake of the name he repre- 
sented, suddenly seized the throne, and developing abilities as 
unexpected as portentous, built up a monarchy more individual 
than Europe had witnessed since the Western Empire fell. His 
fellow monarchs strove eagerly to copy the great exemplar. The 
Austrian Emperor declared his ministers responsible te himself, 
abolished his constitution, and avowedly ruled his kingdoms by the 
sword. The Prussian Government, unwilling wholly to retrace its 
steps, still reduced the Parliament to a court for the registration of 
its decrees. The Emperor Nicholas, always absolute, pressed the 
yoke down closer on the necks of his patient subjects. The minor 
sovereigns eagerly followed suit. The petty German princes recalled 
their liberal constitutions. The King of Denmark ignored his pro- 
mise to the Holsteiners. The Queen of Spain became, with the 
tacit consent of her subjects, once more absolute. The sovereigns 
of Italy, with one exception, threw off all restraint, and ruled rather 
like tyrants of the old world than kings of any type modern socicty 
has seen. England and Piedmont alone of the more civilized 
monarchies stood firm. England, well governed, as she had escaped 
the Revolution, so she saw no cause to enlarge the sphere of the 
Executive. The defeat of the 10th April saved her from a 2nd De- 
cember. Piedmont, which had suffered terribly, was fortunate in a 
king in whose mind one master passion, the craving to avenge his 
father’s name, had extinguished even an hereditary lust for power. 
Bat throughout the rest of Europe, from Archangel to the Mediter- 
ranean, the result of 1848 was a reaction which changed the mild 
sovereignties of 1847 to hard suspicious autocracies resting avowedly 
on force. Then followed ten years of fierce resentments, repressed 
by yet fiercer exhibitions of ferocity. Everywhere, in France as from 
Parma, from the cells of Bohemia as from the dungeons of Sicily, went 
up acry of suffering, which drove sympathizing hearts half frantic, 
and caused calm observers to predict that the next revolution would, 
indeed, wade through a Red Sea to reach the Promised Land. 

They had underrated both the goodness of Heaven and the docility 
of mankind. The suffering intelligence of Europe—for it was the 
peculiarity of the reaction that its severity fell wholly on the edu- 
cated classes—learnt, indeed, from their misery a lesson of perse- 
verance ; but they learnt also the value of patience and moderation. 
The ten years, so to speak, annealed the glowing mass, and when 
the cycle was accomplished, and the finger of time once more tra- 
versed the appointed hour, the sovereigns found themselves con- 
fronted by races against whose new energy their dearly bought ex- 
perience was of no avail. They were accustomed to violence. They 





could meet barricades by scientific artillery. They cared little even 
for regular insurrection, for the combination which had crushed 
Hungary could afford to laugh at feebler imitations. But they were 
not pny for moral opposition, for the moral resistance of a 
people who seemed suddenly imbued with the wise instincts ex- 
perience sometimes gives to politicians. They met men where they 
expected boys, and found their threats and their temptations alike 
unsuited to the age. When the Duke of Modena threatened a 
fusillade, the people smiled, and dismissed him, loaded with the 
silver handles filched from his own palace. When the young King 
of Naples granted a constitution, the people again smiled at the bribe 
their fathers would have grasped. The Emperor of Russia tele- 
graphed his amazement at an émeute in Warsaw made by unarmed 
men; and the Austrian Kaiser, with an army able to crush Hungary, 
is paralyzed by a resistance which never violates the law. 

The reaction of 1848 has, we believe, spent its force; and, as the 
great pendulum swings slowly back, the signs of a better order of 
things begin gradually to appear. This time it is not The Revolution, 
in the old sense of that terrible impersouation, which triumphs for 
the hour. 

Nothing in the history of the past twelve months is more marked 
than the progress made by the cause of constitutional monarchy. 
The new Revelation beats down the republicans as thoroughly as 
the autocrats, erases the Mazzinians as completely as the tyrants 
whose oppression gave them birth. A monarchy controlled by law, 
and acting in accordance with opinion, whether expressed by assem 
blies or in any other mode, seems the ultimate outturn of every poli 
tical émeute. ‘Throughout Europe, the only sovereigns not even in 
appearance constitutional are the Czar and the Sultan—the Czar who 
has just liberated forty millions of slaves, and the Sultan who promises 
to limit his expenditure in accordance with the necessities of the ad- 
ministration. In France, after a fair trial of autocracy, the Emperor, 
“tired of a Chamber of serviles,” has conceded a large measure of 
liberty of speech, and altered his financial arrangements in deference 
to the opinion of a parliamentary majority. The Emperor of Austria, 
twelve months ago absolute, has granted a Constitution after the 
English model. ‘I'he Emperor of Russia creates in Poland a State 
Council, avowedly intended to represent the people. The King of 
Denmark offers the Holsteiners a “ Constitution absolute,” which, if 
accepted, would be as free as that of Britain. The Prussian Chamber 
has recovered its freedom of speech, and stops the march of armies 
by a vote. ‘The Chamber of Bavaria formally rebukes its King. The 
Chamber of Wurtemberg rejects a concordat already signed ‘by the 
sovereign. Above all,a new Parliament of the first class, a Parliament 
free as that of Great Britain, yet devoted to the monarchical régime, 
has replaced the petty tyrannies of Italy. Nowhere, save in Turkey, 
does the royal’ authority remain unfettered, and in Turkey it is 
still theoretically absolute only because the Sultan is also Caliph, 
and as vicegerent of the Deity can only submit informally to restraint, 
Nowhere either has this new revolution brought gain to the repub- 
licans. In Italy the whole © ee supposed to be infected with 
Mazzinian ideas, has voted deliberately over and over again for Victor 
Emmanuel. In France the liberals plead not for the overthrow of 
the throne, but for the restoration of authority to the law. Through- 
out Germany the republican party seems temporarily defunct. In 
Prussia and the smaller states the liberals, instead of struggling for 
authority with the throne, are urging the King to assume the leader- 
ship of Teutonic unity. In Russia, the struggle as yet is for social 
freedom rather than political liberty, and the few who whisper of a 
republic, intend by the phrase an oligarchy modelled on that of 
Venice. The Irish movement, which was partially republican, though 
not nominally hostile to the throne, has died away. But, above all, 
the tendency to republicanism, a tendency far more important than 
any momentary direction of political strife, seems visibly on the 
decline. The excesses of 1$'* shocked the educated class, 
who are sure permanently to bear rule. The want of adminis- 
trative capacity so marked in the republicans of Southern 
Europe, and which is the defect of their wonderful leader, 
disgusts all who see that to contend with bayonets the populace 
must be subjected to a restraining discipline. The events now 
occurring in America, the palpable inefficiency of republican institu- 
tions to bind a determined minority, have disheartened those leaders 
of opinion who aloue on the Contment learn wisdom from foreign 
yolitics. Above all, the prostitution of universal suffrage, which in 
Sense sanctions a despotism, in Savoy authorizes plunder, and in 
America giyes the victory to slave-owners, has deprived the repub- 
licans of their best weapon—a creed in which mere logic could find no 
flaw. Add to this the increasing. tendency of Europe to aggregate 
itself in masses, and the consequent necessity for strong administra- 
tions—a necessity acknowledged as cheerfully in Berlin as in Paris, 
by Herr von Vincke as by Jules Favre—and we have a body of opinion 
fatal for the hour to the dominion of extreme politicians. ‘The men 
who are striving to secure national existence will not risk that great 
and substantial gain for any principle whatever, least of all for one 
which logically tends always to disintegrate great States. 

How long this new movement may endure is not a point we 
can discuss at the fag end of an essay like the present. ‘There are 
signs abroad that the Revolution has only postponed, not abandoned, 
its distinctive tenets ; that the victory of constitutional monarchy is 
only tolerated because social equality cannot exist without national 
independence. But we may observe, as a fact bearing directly on the 
politics of the future, that the most pronounced passion of the day 
among all classes is material progress, and that material progress 1s 
most rapid and most secure under a monarchy exempt from change, 
yet capable of progress and controlled by law. 
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Fine Arts. 
INSTITUTION OF FINE ARTS. 


Tue Portland Gallery is one of the most convenient in London; its 
situation is good and easy of access; the rooms are spacious and well 
lighted, and no long flight of steps wearies the portly or pains the 
asthmatical. A solitary but important element is wanting to com- 
plete its attractions—good pictures. This, the fourteenth annual 
exhibition, is scarcely up to the average of former years. An exalted 
standard of merit is not perhaps to be expected, though works of 
much higher character than any now on the walls will be remembered 
by those who have watched the progress of the Institution since its 
commencement. Composed chiefly of the works of young men, one 
might expect to find more freshness and vigour, were it not for the 
fact that nearly all painters, young or old, reserve their best. work for 
the Royal Academy, preferring, seemingly, the chance of rejection at 
Trafalgar-square to the questionable honour of being conspicuous 
among the crowd of nonentities which form the staple of the minor 
exhibitions. Unlike the theatrical “star,’ who considers his 
brilliancy enhanced by acting with a company of “ sticks”—a good 
yicture invariably suffers in bad company. If its neighbours are 
fuulty, it partakes of their faultiness; while, if they are good, its 
lustre is increased by their merit. At the Portland Gallery one 
always finds new names, though they seldom appear two years run- 
ning, or in conjunction with good painting. This fosters the notion 
that the greater proportion of the inanity exhibited here is the pro- 
duct of amateurs. Were it not for this hope, a walk through these 
rooms would be productive of great depression. With comparatively 
few exceptions, these six hundred works displayed to public view do 
not even attain mediocrity—the greater proportion fall incalculably 
below it. A word should be said respecting the hanging, as it shows 
a principle remarkable for its novelty. In more than twenty cases 
two, and sometimes three, works by the same painter are placed in 
juxtaposition. The reason of this is not obvious, as certainly no 
beneficial result is attained. 

Proceeding regularly round the walls, the first object that strikes 
the eye is No. 4, “ Woman’s Work,” by Miss Florence Claxton, who 
is apparently one of that small tribe of young artists who are nothing 
if not profound. Their painting may not be good, but they flatter 
themselves they have a purpose. They would wither us with their 
sarcasm, and overwhelm us with their trite moralities. This spe- 
cimen, in which allegory and vulgar realism are strangely jumbled 
together, is noticed in the hope of deterring others from the path 
Miss Claxton is pursuing. Sermonizing on social topics is not 
within the province of Art. A picture painted for the express pur- 
pose of inculeating a moral is a bore and a mistake. If an artist 
has a superabundant flow of misanthropy, let him at least discover 
some more appropriate vehicle for its display than an oil painting. 
As a pen-and-ink sketch this work might pass—in its present elabo- 
rate form it bears little more affinity to true art than the collec- 
tion of sign-boards at the corner of New Oxford-street and Totten- 
ham-court-road. Mr. Gray’s “ Decline of a Summer’s Day” (34), a 
Surrey corn-ficld, illumined by the fierce rays of a setting sun, is not 
without intention, but is too violent in colour. It looks red hot. 
“The Morning of the Resurrection” (49), by Mr. Calderon, shows 
Mary Magdalen announcing the disappearance of our Lord from the 
sepulchre to John and Peter. This must be regarded as an experi- 
ment of a painter who is not content to work for ever in one settled 
groove. But while giving Mr. Calderon eredit for so laudable an 
aim, I must confess that his picture is not equal in excellence to 
those sentimental subjects with which we have been accustomed 
to associate his name. He has neither depth nor grasp sufli- 
cient for a scriptural theme. There is much earnestness in 
the countenance of John. Peter is more conventional. But 
where Mr. Calderon should have succeeded best, he appears to 
have failed. The Magdalen is unsatisfactory, her face not beau- 
tiful, and the head large. The heads and hands are unpleasantly 
hatched and stippled; indeed, the general execution is so different to 
that of other works lately exhibited by this painter, as to lead to the 
conclusion that this must have been painted some time ago. Not- 
withstanding these defects, it is full of painter-like qualities, and is 
prominent by reason of its breadth and vigour. “ Afternoon” (52), 
by Mr. Hulme, is suggestive of a theatrical drop-scene. Five land- 
scapes bear his name, but none will add to his reputation. “A Quiet 
Retreat ” (300) is opaque, black, and heavy. “ Fishing-boats off 
Hastings ” (66) is good in drawing of sea and cloud. The bold 
sweep of the waves is well expressed by Mr. A. W. Williams. The 
name of Mr. Boutellier is new to me. Of his three pictures, that 
which bears the title of “ Here Lies ” (70) is the most important. 
A widow and her daughter visit a newly-made grave. With much 
that is immature this work shows considerable promise. The sorrowful 
face of the widow, who presses her hand to her side, is quite true in 
expression, and painted with great tenderness and refinement; but 
the daughter is short, ill-drawn, and unprepossessivg. “A Child 





Threading Beads ” (67) is also good in expression, and the face hy 
been dwelt on with more care than the accessories—rather q 
quality with many painters. I think we may confidently look fory, 
to some good things from Mr. Boutellier, though I hope that he will 
take a less painful theme for his next year’s work. Mr. Marks 
not meena in his study of “ Elbow” (78). “Quiet ” (396) j 
in better taste. A country clergyman is reading a pamphlet tre 
children warm their hands at a stove. The subject might ‘ee 
been fuller, and the painting less heavy; but as an elton 
to realize a simple daylight effect, it deserves notice. § id 
finds no place in the creed of Mr. Rossiter. He tries for effects 
of light, but while he neglects its opposite, his paintings must 
always look flat and ineffective. “ Navigators” (93) is a group of 
three boys sailing a boat in a pond, but why do none of them look a 
the boat? In “rifling” (327), a common-place and short-bodied 
young man is holding a dandelion to the lips of his ungainly sweet. 
heart, who blows off its feathery seeds. The landscape background 
in this and “The Navigators” is so charmingly rendered as to cause 
a regret that Mr. Rossiter should not have imbued his figures with 
more interest. ‘ Rosalind” (94), by Mr. Yeames, is a careful study 
which may lead to better results, “The First Drinking-Fountais” 
(103), by Mr. Atkinson, is a large canvas with a small incident, and 
proves that something besides careful drawing and painting and hj 
finish are required to interest the beholder. The stone and granite 
are delusive in their reality, but their introduction into flesh and 
drapery must be objected to. All is cold, hard, and over elaborated, 
We can count the twigs of the basket, and the leaves of the flow 
and trace the pattern of a drapery with equal ease in the brightest 
light or the deepest shadow. This is wrong. At the distance yr. 
quisite for the eye to take in the whole scene, the strongest sight 
would fail to see ‘such endless detail. 112, “ Early to Bed,” is a 
cleanly painted —= of roosting fowls by Mr. Webbe. “A Day’s 
Sport,” by Mr. Rolfe, shows that that gentleman’s fish are mor 
metallic than usual. Mr. Smallficld’s “Tough Subject” (136) is 
wayward boy trampling his lesson-books under his feet. He gives 
no sign of submission, though solitary confinement has been his portion 
for some time. The arrival of a servant with a penitential ration 
of bread and water seems to confirm him in his obstinacy. The boy’s de. 
termined look and attitude are well made out, the general effect forcible 
and brilliant, and the manipulation leaves little to be desired. The 
artly-shown female figure, divided by the door and again by the 
rame, isa defect. In the “ Pleasant Time of Day” (262), the warm 
glowing sky and the rising mists are faithfully painted. “ St. Agnes’ 
Eve ” (162) shows a marked improvement on the somewhat feeble 
ictures Mr. Russell has hitherto exhibited. The face of the nu 
in the moonlit sky is expressive and very fairly studied, but the ar. 
rangement of the arms of the figure might have been better. They 
form a diagonal line, which is very ungraceful. “ Ceasar and Pompey 
berry much alike, ’specially Pompey,” may be applied with great trut! 
to Messrs. Underhill. It is impossible to tel! the works of the one from 
those of the other. ‘ The Pride of the Village” is the title given by Mr. 
F. Underhill to a pasty-complexioned, untidy girl getting over a stile. 
Her eyes are larger than her mouth, and her stockings show a great 
tendency to be down at heel. By some singular infraction of per- 
podins law, the head of the mother standing behind is larger than 
that of the daughter, who must be at least two feet in advance. 
Errors of the grossest and most puerile kind might be enumerated, 
but to what end? Messrs. Underhill are long past praying for. 
Thoroughly satisfied with their own performances, and evineing no 
desire to improve, it would be useless to offer detailed criticism. 
“The Toilet” (190), by Mr. Miickley, is full of thorough and scho- 
larly painting, but the little girl is not pretty, and the upper half of 
her body so long, as to recal Dr. Watts’s line— 
Oh, how my childhood runs to waist / 
“Old Salt” (253) is a capital study of the head of a weather- 
beaten sailor by Mr. Morton. Mr. Haughton shows ability of 
no common order. A twilight garden scene, with children play- 
ing at hide-and-seek, has much power in the delineation of child- 
like expression; but this quality is more manifest in “Poor 
Nomads” (389), which has no faults but what Mr. Haughton may 
easily grow out of, and that he has the wish and ability to do sos 
evident from the decided superiority this picture possesses over that 
of last year. A family of wandering dancers is surrounded by 4 
London crowd, of all ages, characters, and occupations. ‘Two mutes 
stand at a door hard-by, and an infantine performer begging from one 
of them is a happy touch. ‘The street boys, the babies, the sodden 
deankard, the swells, and riflemen, are all good, showing great dis- 
crimination and fidelity of expression. The smoky London sky, the 
shops, and even the lamp-posts, are truthfully realized. But the 
incidents are over-crowded. Mr. Haughton must learn the spirit of 
sacrifice, and remember that it is often as wise to withhold as to give. 
Mr. Fitzgeraid contributes one of his quaint fairy subjects (310). Mr. 
Hixon has improved through his residence at Algiers, but he is still 
slight and ghostly. “An Arab Encampment” is his largest work. 
Mr. Moore, though deficient in force, has a beautifully painted sky 
“Going to Pasture” (262). Mr. Peel is unaffectedly truthful m 
“Seed ‘Time” (479). 404 “ Vesuvius,” by Mr. Bland, is firmly and 
honestly executed, and impressive at once for its subject and its sim- 
plicity of treatment. A head of a pretty Italian boy (578), also by 
him, is well drawn and modelled, and has that solidity which bespeaks 
continental study. Want of space precludes more than allusion 1 
the landscapes of Mr. Leader and of Mr. Davis, the cattle pieces 
of Mr. H., Weekes, and two unconventional subjects by Mr. J. 5. 
Cavell. 
Dry Pornt. 
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AMERICAN FACTS AND PROSPECTS.* 

Ix the present critical condition of affairs on the other side of the 
Atlantic, no one who has had any real experience of America and the 
Americans, and who is able to communicate the results of that ex- 

rience in a reasonably intelligent manner, need be under any 
A prehension as to the reception which he will meet with at the hands 
a the British public. We have, therefore, no hesitation in predicting, 
on a priori grounds, that Mr. Reid’s book will be very generally read ; 
and a minute examination of the work enables us to assert, with at 
least equal confidence, that the time and attention which may be de- 
yoted to it will not be found to have been thrown away. Its author 
has spent a considerable time in the United States, has kept his eyes 
and his ears open during the whole of his residence in that country, 
and has brought to bear a more than commonly cool, impartial, and dis- 
criminating judgment upon the mass of miscellaneous and interestin 
information which he has succeeded in collecting from very cael 
sources. Not only has Mr. Reid something to say, but he knows 
how to say it in an effective manner. The natural result of this com- 
bination is the production of a book which enables us to form a truer 
jdea of the present condition and future prospects of the American 
nation than can be obtained from the great majority of the multitude 
of works which have already been devoted to the same subject. 

Mr. Reid’s experience of American life and character appears to 
have been derived, almost exclusively, from the Northern States. He 
came thither from Nova Scotia, landing at Portland, in Maine, and 

roceeding at once to Boston; and, as far as we can make out from 
internal evidence, the city of Washington was the most southern 
int to which he extended his travels. The first thing which in- 
terested him on his arrival in the States was the look of the people, 
a subject on which he felt considerable curiosity, in consequence of 
the multitude and diversity of the opiaions which have been expressed 
as to the occurrence of a change in the form and features of the 
Anglo-Saxon race after a settlement in America for several genera- 
tions. As long ago as 1788, Dr. Smith, President of Princeton Col- 
lege, asserted that the form and features of the inhabitants of Eu- 
ropean descent had even then begun to exhibit a sensible approxima- 
tion to the Indian type ; and similar opinions have since les ex- 
pressed by many distinguished physiologists. This change is generally 
attributed to the action of climatic influences. However this may 
be, there can be no doubt of the fact that the appearance of the 
American people differs in many respects from that of the English at 
the present day; the men of the former nation being more lean and 
eae in form, with sharp features and an anxious expression, while 
the women are more thin, pale, and delicate-looking than those of 
England. This difference is far more perceptible in the Northern 
than in the Southern states; the Southrons, though generally more 
spare in figure than the English, having, in other respects, deviated 
to a less degree from their ancestral type. Brother Jonathan is quite 
sensible of the reality of this change, and is rather proud of it than 


of the cities to resist the States, and of the villages to resist the 
cities.” The most fatal result of the development of principles such 
as these is the universal 
cities of America, both in the Northern and Southern States ; an evil 
which Mr. Reid tells us has reached to a most frightful extent, and 


revalence of rowdyism in all the large 


which he regards as a more deadly curse than even slavery itself. 
During his stay in North America, Mr. Reid took special interest 
in the proceedings of Congress, and spared no pains to acquire 
trustworthy information on the subject. He had scarcely any oppor- 
tunity of being present at a meeting of the Senate; but he gives us 
a detailed and very interesting account of the mode of procedure 
adopted in the House of Representatives. This differs in many 
respects from that which prevails in our House of Commons. The 
American legislator does not consider himself bound, while in the 
House, to devote himself exclusively to his legislative duties. When 
a bore has possession of the House, the members employ their time 
in reading newspapers or writing letters. Each member has a desk 
in front of his seat, for his greater convenience in carrying on his 
correspondence. Some time ago these desks were removed, as it was 
found that the universal practice of letter-writing seriously interfered 
with the progress of pubhie business ; but the alteration gave general 
dissatisfaction, and was denounced as “a contemptible imitation of 
the British Parliament ;” and the desks were accordingly replaced. 
There are a number of small boys scattered about the House, 
ready to run errands for the members; and when any one requires 
their services, he summons them, after the Eastern fashion, by a 
light clap of the hands. The members, while speaking, walk up and 
down the passages which divide the seats, and sometimes cross over 
from one side to the other; a practice which sometimes leads to 
violent altercations, as in the case of Messrs. Lovejoy and Pryor, 
which will doubtless be fresh in the recollection of many of our 
readers. Cheering is strictly forbidden by a rule of the House; but 
the prohibition is entirely disregarded by the occupants of the 
galleries, who express their sentiments with the utmost freedom, and 
generally with perfect impunity. Clearing the gallery is occasionally 
hinted at, but the threat is very rarely, if ever, carried into execution. 
The mode of reporting the debates is especially delightful. The 
reporters take down as much of what is actually said as the noise and 
disorder which always prevail will allow them to hear; and in the 
morning the members stroll down to the newspaper office and polish 
up their orations, with scarcely any scruple as to the extent to which 
they carry their alterations. ‘The results are sometimes very curious. 
When a member goes to revise what he has said in putting, or reply- 
ing to, a question, he often finds that another member has been there 
already, and has struck out from his speech the part which called 
forth his remarks. Nor do members always pol we themselves to 
correcting their own speeches; sometimes they strike out anything 
unpleasant they may see in an adversary’s. The debates themselves, 
though animated, eloquent, and argumentative, are less instructive 
than those in the British House of Commons ; a deficiency which, in 
Mr. Reid’s opinion, is mainly owing to the regulation which excludes 
ministers from a seat in the House of Representatives. The langu 
which American legislators are in the habit of using, is pacer 





otherwise. An American writer, after a detailed enumeration of the 
personal defects of the English people, concludes that “in a word, 
according to our taste, John Bull won’t do, and must be done over 
again ;” and accounts for the pale and delicate appearance of his 
country women Wy their not being addicted to the practice, universal 
among English ladies, of “imbibing London stout by the imperial 
measure, and retiring to their couches torpid with home-brewed ale 
and old Stilton.” Mr. Reid points out that the Americans are the 
descendants, not of the average of the British, but principally of the 
disappointed, uneasy, and discontented classes, from which emigrants 
are generally drawn, and thinks that this fact, coupled with the 
Puritan descent of many among them, and possibly with certain 
climatic influences, may explain several of the most notable charac- 
teristies of the American features and disposition. He further 
attributes the liveliness and restlessness of the Yankee character 
to the extent to which the Celtic element is prevalent among the 
settlers. His opinion of the manners of the konto is, on the 
whole, decidedly favourable. His experience leads him to con- 
clude that too much has generally been said about such matters 
as their nasal twang, and their habits of inquisitiveness and indis- 
criminate expectoration ; and too little about their frank and agree- 
able manners, and their friendly behaviour to strangers. No one who 
has been accustomed to associate with Americans, to any extent, will 


be inclined to dispute his assertion that one of their most striking | 


characteristics is their extraordinary fluency of speech. An American 
is never at a loss for a word, whether in public speaking or in private 
conversation. This convenient faculty lone in the opmion of some 
American writers, been cultivated to a positively injurious extent ; 
and the gift of the gab has, on one occasion at least, been actually 
denounced from the pulpit as one of the national sins. Another 
peculiarity of the American character is an innate tendency to resist 
the legitimate action of any constituted authority whatever; a pro- 
pensity which is dignified by the title of an independent spirit, and is 
universally cherished as one of the most noble impulses of our im- 


perfect nature. In illustration of this tendency, Mr. Reid relates | 


the case of Mr. John Sanborn, “the philosopher of Concord,” who 
steadfastly refused to give evidence before a committee which had 
been appointed to inquire into the insurrection at Harper’s Ferry, 
and successfully resisted all that the law could do to compel him to 


obedience. This philosopher laid down the general principle that it 
is “the duty of the States to resist the United States Government, 








* Sketches injNorth America ; with some Account of Co: 
By H. Reid. Longman and Co. 





ngress and of the Slavery Question. 


rather strong. Mr. Iverson, member for Georgia, while addressing 
the Senate, described General Houston, the Governor of Texas, as 
“a clog in the way, in the lone star of Texas ;” and thought it pro- 
bable that “if he will not yield to the public sentiment, some Texan 
Brutus may arise to rid his country of this hoary-headed traitor.” 
(Great sensation.) In the Lower House, Mr. in, of Virginia, 
assured Mr. Lovejoy, of Illinois, that, “if he would come into 
Virginia, they woul hang him higher than they did John Brown ;” 
and Mr. Lovejoy replied that he had no doubt at all about it. The 
following scene deserves to be presented in the words of the official 
report : 

“ During the s; 


| 


—_ some one sent Mr. Smith a tumbler of egg nogg, which he 
drank, saying, ‘ Merry Christmas to all of you.’ (Great laughter.) 

“Mr. KrcGore inquired whether it was in order for the gentleman to mone- 
polize the drinking of egg nogg, while the rest were doing without it? 

“ Mr, Smrrn said that was one of the constitutional privileges of his side of 
the House. (Laughter.) 

“A Vérce.—I’d like to have some; I'm dry as thunder. (Loud ‘ha, ha’s’ 
all over the House.) 

“ After further remarks Mr. Smith received another tumbler of egg nogg, 
which he drank, bowing to the ladies in the galleries, creating much mer- 


riment. 
“ Mr. Burnerr.—I rise to a question of privilege. I desire to know whether 


this is a private treat or not? (Laughter.) 
“ Mr. Moore, of Ky. (earnestly).—I move to adjourn to take some kind of 


treat. (Increased laughter.) 

“ The CLERK.—I do not feel authorized to decide, but will submit the question 
to the House. (Renewed laughter.)” 

There are two among the standing orders of Congress the mere 
mention of which is the most effective comment on the foregoing 
facts. ‘The first declares that “ Members must confine themselves to 
the question under debate, and avoid personality ;” and the second 
enacts that “no spirituous liquor shall be offered for sale, or ex- 
hibited within the Capitol, or on the public grounds adjacent thereto.” 

The most intrinsically valuable part of Mr. Reid’s volume is that 
in which he gives a brief historical sketch of the rise and progress of 
the slavery question. This very clear and intelligible account sup- 
plies, within the compass of a few pages, what has been universally 
felt to be a desideratum by all English readers, ever since the com- 
mencement of the crisis which is now pending in the United States. 
No one who has read Mr. Reid’s book will have any further difficulty 
in understanding the frequent allusions to the Missouri Compromise, 
the Compromise of 1850, and the Dred Scott Decision, which have 
hitherto en such constant and painful reminders of his ignorance of 
American political history. Mr. Reid speaks in the strongest pos- 
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sible terms of the inveterate hatred with which the South now re-| placed him in the position of public estimation to whic 
gards the North, and thinks that its bitterness and intensity are| titled. He wrote nothing latterly except a pamphlet entit] ry: 
owing, in great measure, to the injudicious and aggressive policy| Plea for the Constitution,” on the occasion of the late abo “A 
which the Abolitionists have habitually pursued. While he sympa-| attempts at Parliamentary Reform, but which did not excite a rtive 
thizes heartily with the great ob, ect which the Northern States desire attention as it deserved. He left behind him, however, a 2 
to attain, he disapproves entirely of nearly all the means by which | copious but confused materials for the completion of the work hin 
they have hitherto attempted to gain their end. The fanatical hatred | projected—which would have been a very extensive one Not had 
of, and contempt for, the negro, which universally prevails in the Pat his ten introductory lectures are comprised in the six which 

Northern States, undoubtedly lessens to a very serious extent the | this volume, and the intended course would have take 
efficiency of their efforts to procure his emancipation. We heartily | at least a hundred and twenty. 
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n up, he says 
He appears to have gone over me 





commend the whole of this section of Mr. Reid’s volume to the} of the same ground in the lectures he afterwards de 


reader’s most attentive consideration. With respect to secession, he 


of e | livered at the Inner 
Temple. These were never published, and Mrs. Austin Proposes to 


> 


appears to regard it as an inevitable necessity, in the existing state of | collate them with these and print in a future volume such portions 
things. The policy of such a course is, he acknowledges, question-| have not been anticipated. To give these separately, was not, we think. 
able, and its legality more than doubtful ; but he regards this case as| the most judicious plan. When a man lectures a second time on the 
one which calls, not for the rigid enforcement of the law, but rather} same subject he generally becomes clearer and freer, and corrects a 
for an equitable adjustment, solely upon its intrinsic merits. Above} mistakes he may have made. To have had such corrections, or th 
all, he deprecates any —_ toforce. Such a course would not only | same view differently expressed, would have been a great help in he 


be the most unwise t 
which the political antecedents an 


at could poauhey be adopted, but it is one | parts of this first volume, and there could have been no difficulty in 
f previous conduct of the Northern | omitting such parts as were mere repetitions and in appending the 
party give them no sort of right to pursue. If the Southern States} remainder in the proper places in the form of notes. 


They were 


are determined to secede from the Union, no amount of coercion will | meant to be incorporated, and no greater violence would be done to 


prevent them from carrying their resolution into effect. 


AUSTIN ON THE PROVINCE OF JURISPRUDENCE.* 


To all who love precision of reasoning and soundness of thought 


upon some of the most momentous subjects that can engage any | belongs, into two principal divisions. 


them than by the method now intended to be pursued. 

The “ outline” of the whole course—which, from its numerous ra- 
mifications, its extreme brevity, and the author’s conscientious aim at 
precision of language, is nearly as difficult as the “ Kritik” of Kant 
—falls, after the preliminary explanations, to which alone this volume 
In one of these law was to 


man’s attention, the republication of this volume will be a welcome | have been considered with reference to its sources, and the mode in 
boon. It was the work of a man who, if his share of the coarser} which it begins and ends—i. e. whether written or unwritten, whether 
qualities which promote success in life had borne any proportion to | statute or formed by judicial decisions ; also whether suggested by 
his deeper intellectual gifts, might have achieved the highest distinction | custom, by practice of lawyers, or by other systems; the distinction 


either in his profession or in the world at large ; but whose bodily and 
mental health 

his way in life, and for placing his valuable powers in tie light ne- 
cessary to do them justice. Many men persuade themselves—and 
some are not wrong—that their career has been similarly marred, but 
few of these leave behind them so substantial a proof that the esti- 
mate formed of them by intimate friends is not a mistaken one, as 
is afforded by the book before us. ‘To students of the more thorough 
kind in law and in the philosophy of government and morals, the 
work has long been well known, but we have met with men in large 
practice at the bar who had never heard of it, and to general 
readers Mr. John Austin would be better known as the husband of 
the authoress of the “Characteristics of Goethe” and translatress of 
many German works, than as the author of one of the deepest 
treatises on morals and legislation which has ever appeared in this 
country. 

Mrs. Austin has prefaced this reprint by some account of her late 
husband, which is interesting as far as it goes, though we should have 
been glad to see it more expanded. We have no particulars of his 
origin, or of his education, but we find that after serving in the army 
for five years, he quitted it for the bar, to which he was called in 
1818, with the fullest expectations of his instructors and friends that 
his industry and unusual talent could not fail to render him highly 
distinguished. He had, however, two drawbacks fatal in a profes- 
sion where, though leathern lungs and a brazen forehead never by 
themselves attain the topmost place, toughness of constitution and 
some hardness of character are always indispensable. He was deli- 
cate in health, excitable and over-sensitive in action: much too par- 
ticular, and not ready or confident enough to use his great attain- 
ments with advantage. He gave up practice in 1825; but was al- 
most immediately appointed Professor of Jurisprudence at the then 
new University of London, to qualify himself for which he passed 
some months at Bonn, and returned master of the German language 
and some of its best ideas on the philosophy of law. His audience was 
at first a brilliant one, including many men who are now eminent, and 
he did full justice to it by the substance of his information and the 
brilliancy of his exposition. But his lectures did not enable any one 
to “get on” at the bar, or furnish anything of immediately pro- 
ducible value in that time, and the number of men who thought it 
worth while to study jurisprudence for its own sake became too small 
to support an unendowed chair. He resigned it, and in 1832 pub- 
lished the lectures of which this volume is a reprint. In 1833 he 
was appointed a member of the Criminal Law Commission, but 
found the work unsatisfactory, and was equally disheartened by the 
reception of a second series of lectures delivered at the Inner Temple 
in 1834, the first attempt to establish scientific study of the principles 
of legal science. Slender means and the aforesaid disappointments 
sent him to live on the Continent, which he left for a short time to 
take a semi-legal appointment, under the Colonial-office, at Malta. A 
change of ministry brought this to an end, and his health then obliged 
him to live chiefly at German watering-places for some years. He 
next removed to Paris, but after the revolution of 1848 returned to 

land, where he passed the remainder of his life, and died in the 
early part of last year. Though often solicited to republish his 
lectures, he always refused to do so without revising them, but for 
this task he could never in later years be brought to exert himself. 
We must share the regret which Mrs. Austin expresses, that im- 
proved health and leisure were not made the opportunity of complet- 
ing a work which perhaps no one else was so well fitted to perform, 
but which we have no doubt would, as it became better known, have 





* The Province of Jurisprudence Determined. Second Edition. Being the first part 
of a series of Lectures on Jurisprudence, or the Philosophy of Positive Law. By 
the late John Austin, Esq. Murray. 


of law and equity, and the way in which laws are abrogated or 


were alike unfitted for the rough business of making | otherwise end. The second division, of law considered with reference 


to its purposes, and the subjects with which it is conversant, included 
first, the law of Things—of rights and relative duties “ in rem” and 
“in personam,” with their combinations; these being either “ pri. 
mary” rights or “ sanctioning” rights, that is, rights arising from the 
means taken to enforce the former ; and, secondly, the law of Persons, 
considered in the,r private, their political, and their miscellaneous 
conditions. 

We have said that this volume contains only a part of the intro- 
ductory matter of this extensive scheme. It may seem a simple 
matter to determine what is the province of jurisprudence, in other 
words, to lay down what objects positive law should concern itself 
with; and perhaps it is so for those who have derived their ideas 
from the same sources, or have thought over the question with the 
same deliberate care and freedom from prejudice as the author of this 
book. But when we observe what very lax notions prevail in some 
quarters as to the office of legislation, the ill-judged attempts which 
have been made in all ages and countries to intrude its operation 
beyond its sphere, and the no less foolish policy which sometimes 
restrains it from cases for which its interference is necessary, we shall 
see that distinct views on these points are of the highest importance, 
both to those who make and administer, and to those who live under 
any system of law. 

‘The appropriate matter of jurisprudence is positive law; those 
rules which are laid down by political superiors to political inferiors, 
Law in any sense not metaphorical, should only be applied either 
as above, or to the laws which God sets to his human creatures, 
It is, however, often improperly applied to rules of positive morality, 
to sentiments or opinions felt by men in regard to human conduet, 
and, by a remote analogy to laws figuratively so called, such as the 
invariable sequences of the material universe. From all these it is the 
object of the first lecture to distinguish the term. Laws, properly 
so called, are a species of commands, that is, intimations by a superior 
of wishes, the non-compliance with which will be followed by the 
infliction of some evil. Of the term command, the correlative is 
“duty,” which implies something which an inferior has to perform 
under a “ sanction,” that is, an injurious consequence in case of dis- 
obedience. In restricting the term sanction to punishment, Mr. 
Austin is at variance with Locke, Bentham, and Paley, who extended 
it to rewardalso. He observes that the holding out of a reward is only 
a motive, and implies nothing of obligation or command, which terms, 
in fact, we never apply to cases where a benefit in return for services 
offered. In his analysis the author seems to have been led somewhat 
to stretch the notion of duty and obligation, or not to have properly 
guarded his explanations. He says that “if you express a wish that 
| shall do or forbear some act, and you will visit me with an evil in 
case 1 do not comply, the expression of your wish is a command.” 
Further on he says, “whenever a command is signified a duty is 
imposed.” ‘This would seem to include in the notion of duty wrongful 
acts which are done under compulsion. The definition includes the 
threat of a burglar to the man he robs that he will kill him if he does 
not give up his cash, as much as the threat of the law to the burglar 
that he will be transported if he breaks into a house. But no one 
would ever think of applying the word duty to the former case. | 
In the second, third, and fourth léctures an extremely interesting 
analysis is given of the utilitarian theory. Mr. Austin was a dis- 
ciple, but by no means a blind follower, of Bentham, and we could not 
point out any work where the theory is stated in so clear and unob- 
jectionable a form. The connexion of this theory with the question ot 
jurisprudence is, that the latter deals with laws which enforce the 
part of morality which does not depend on a direct revelation, a 
well as the part which does; and that we, therefore, require some 
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int out what moral rules we are entitled to impose on our 
legal sanctions, beyond those which revelation 


qajois. ‘This index, say the philosophers who belong to what Dr. 
we calls the “independent” school of morals, is to be found in 


«moral sense,” the “ practical principles,” the “ 
“innate ideas,” “common sense,” &c., all of which come 


(Kant), 


ly the same thing. ‘ ’ 
yo Se Deathen, the two Mills, and our author, say that it is to be 


the general utility of some actions and the general 


sach as 
in 
- of others. 


—— reason” 


The school of “dependent” moralists, 


yee 
The test of a human action is its tendency, 


that is, the consequences which would follow if everybody did the 
same thing. It -_ be a good thing that the life of a particular 


person should be taken. 1 
infinitesimal for a person to steal a turnip out of a field. 


It may be a thing of which the harm is 
We have to 


eousider whether any one’s life or property wou'd be secure if every 
ene acted on these views. Of course, there are miaty cass in which it 
js much more difficult to decide what cours; is on the wucle fcr the 
best as regards mankind in general, and these cases have given rsv 
to the two principal objections by which tue utilitarian theory is 

It is said that if the test of the quality of an action is its 
utility, we shall require a long calculation before we do any act at 


all; and our presum 
and sin. But if uti 


— attempt at calculation may lead to error 
i 


ty be our only index to the tacit commands of 


the Deity, it is idle to object that it is an imperfect one. We must 


wake the most of it as it is. 


However, it does not follow because 


utility is the ultimate, that it is therefore the immediate, test of our 
actions. What we should act upon would be, in any case, some kind 
of rule, and it would be these rules, and not specific or individual 


getion of which utility would be the test. 


“Our rules would be 


fashioned on utility; our conduct on our rules”; with which, more- 


over, sentiments of 


approbation or disapprobation would be in- 


evitably associated, whatever we might deteriine their origin to 
be. In anomalous cases, where we had no rules to guide us, we 
should be forced to resort directly to the principle of utility, and 
calculate specitic a as well as we might. 

It is a more potent objection to say that the classes of actions are 
so numerous that no man can know all their tendencies, and that if 
we are to depend on such a test, we are placed in a false position. That 
is true, but it is not pretended that any one is obliged to know them 
by his own research. We take many things in all departments of life 
on trust, and we must do so in that of morals, without attempting to 
go through for ourselves the process by which the conclusions we obey 


were originally gained. 


It is, of course, unfortunately trae that 


whereas in other matters there is no motive to mislead, in that of 


morals there are all kinds of disturbing influences. 


Most men have 


not time to inquire for themselves, and those who should guide them 


have often guided them wrong. 


Hence the science of ethics, and the 


sciences most nearly connected with it, are behind the rest. ‘They con- 
tain much which is barbarous and unjust, arising partly from caprice, 
partly from the narrow notions of utility which governed the early 


efforts of legislators. 


The laws, which should be “ schoolmasters” 


to bring the people to a knowledge of better things, have often only 
perpetuated the prejudices of those who once had power to enforce 
them. Hence those who are from their circumstances obliged to 
take their opinions on authority, are not alive to their true interests. 
They do not always sce that the security of property, for instance, is 
beueficial to them as well as to the rich, and the opinion of those 


with whom they mix is not of a kind to exercise an 
Nothing but the diffusion of knowledge and education 


influence. 


deterring 


an correct these errors, and give the principle of utility a fair 
chance to work all the benefits it is calculated to produce. 

We have preferred to give a summary of Mr. Austin’s views 
= a particular point rather than go over the whole book, because 

multitude of subjects discussed in these Lectures is much too 
great for any complete analysis within our limits, and because the 
question we have selected admits of being presented in a short 
compass. ‘The objections to the utilitarian theory have been recently 
revived by the republication of Lord Macaulay’s three essays, and it is, 
therefore, as well that attention should be drawn to perhaps the 
ablest statement of the opposite views which is anywhere to be met 
with. To make the summary complete, we ought to have given Mr. 
Austin’s criticism on the rival theories, but for this we must refer 
tothe book itself. The sixth lecture, however, is so important and 
80 Interesting in regard to the philosophy of government, that we 


shall, if 


possible, return to it in another article. 





VACATION TOURISTS.* 
Ix the Notes of travel, edited by Mr. Galton, we have a kind of 
literary pic-nic. Thirteen gentlemen have sent in their several con- 


tributions, the editor being one of the thirteen. 


Waiving the ob- 


jection that they should not have sat down to table thirteen in 
number (because it is not lucky), we think their notion of a compo- 
Site feast of reason and flow of soul a very happy one. ‘his age is 


the age of locomotion. 


Some Ulysses is “ for ever wandering with a 


hungry heart,” crossing seas, traversing deserts, scaling mountains, 


or exhuming long-buried cities. 


It is reasonable to suppose that 


aw > 3 or 5 ¥ > : } , irl : 
after having seen the manners of men, after observing inquiring 


analyzing, dissecting, 


disputing, ascending and descending, some of 


these modern knights-erraut might have something to say for them- 


Selves, without having enough to make a traveller’s library. 


We 


Sive credit to our thiriecu tourists for their wise economy of speech, 
and for their perhaps yet wiser reticence. It is really cruelty to the 


F.RS, 


e Vacation Tourists, and Notes of Travel in 1860, Edited by Francis Galton, M.A, 
Published by Macmillan and Co. ‘ 





reasonable animals called men to inflict on them those ponderous 
tomes, those true stories without an end, of which we have latel 
had more than one shocking example. A good man, we are told, 
will be merciful to his beast—that is, in the present instance, to his 
reader or reviewer. This practical benevolence has been beautifully 
illustrated by our vacation tourists, who although amounting in num- 
ber to a baker’s dozen, give us their notes of travel, some of them 
very interesting, within the limited space of one not immoderately 
large volume. 

The first contribution to the general entertainment is furnished b 
Mr. W. G. Clark, the Public Orator at Cambridge. It is pretty — | 
the sort of paper that an observant scholar ought to write. The 
subject of the essay is Naples and Garibaldi. We are glad to have 
such an easy, pleasant, trustworthy report of the impressions of an 
English gentleman just returned from an Italian tour. We like to 
hear him speak, for example, of “ Baron Charles Poerio, the gentlest 
and most innocent victim that was ever tortured by tyrant.” Mr. 
Clark noticed in Poerio and his fellow prisoners “ a subdued man- 
ner that was infinitely touching, as if long imprisonment had crushed 
their spirit and robbed life of its vitality.” Poerio told our traveller 
that the now ex-King used to offer him a cigar, and treat him as a 
confidential friend, during his brief tenure of ministerial power, and 
that on the anniversary of his accepting office, while the chains were 
being put, in the court of one of the prisons, the benevolent monarch 
looked on from a window—which reminds us of another celebrated 
historic personage called Judas. At Naples Mr. Clark visited the 
prisons. Referring to the letter published by Lord Llanover in the 
Times, early in October, Mr. Clark, while confirming the facts there 
stated, hesitates to accept some of the inferences drawn or implied. 
Of the cruelties practised by Ferdinand he declares we have abundant 
evidence, but he does not think there is any proof that the prison 
system at Naples, under Francesco LI., was at all worse than it was 
in England under George the Third. A case is never improved by 
over-statement. We therefore invite attention to Mr. Clark’s ob- 
servations. 

There are other notes of Mr. Clark’s still more worthy of consi- 
deration. For instance, he states that the franchise in Piedmont is 
given to all who pay forty francs per annum in direct taxes, which 
he or his interlocutor considers, under the circumstances, to be al- 
most equivalent to universal suffrage. It is admitted, however, that 
all landholders are conservative, and that those of Piedmont Proper 
exercise this privilege admirably. 

Mr. Clark has no fear of the lazzaroni of Naples; a class which 
may be formidable in a revolution but which is no more organized 
for mischief than the mob of London. Italian hatred to the Bour- 
bons, and Italian exaltation in the conquest of freedom, the real or 
alleged mendacity of Cavour, and his consequent loss of popularity, 
the admiration in which Garibaldi “the honest man and great cap- 
tain” is held, are all noted down in Mr. Clark’s journal. The com- 
ments on the Dictator and his army; on the miracle of St. Januarias, 
which it seems Mr. Monckton Milnes (whom we congratulate on his 
acquisition of thaumaturgical power) “ has not merely witnessed but 
once performed ;” the account of Dumas, the religious man par ez- 
cellence, as he once called himself ; of the Neapolitan peasant who 
showed our tourist a place made before the wad “in the time of 
another world, which was destroyed by adeluge,” about two hundred 
years ago, when Jesus Christ made a great ship and put Noe in it; 
the passing criticisms on Tacitus and Tiberius; the explanation of 
Homer’s epithet “ wine-coloured ”"—applied before Homer, perhaps, 
by ruder poets to the sea—as meaning coloured, whether blue, or 
green, or purple, in contradistinction to the bright transparent water 
of a fountain and the dark water of a well; all these are topics which 
will inform or entertain the reader. While in Italy, Mr. Clark visited 
the enchanted Azure Cave of Capri. It seems there are two grottos, 
one a blue and one a green grotto. We cannot tell for certain wh 
one being blue, the oter should be green; but in reply to our travel- 
ler’s question why one show/d be blue, we quote what Hartwig says 
in his delightful book, ‘‘ The Sea and its Living Wonders:” “ All 
the light that enters the grotto must penetrate the whole depth of 
the waters, probably several hundred feet, before it can be reflected 
into the cave from the clear bottom, and it thus acquires so deep a 
tinge from the vast body of water through which it passed, that 
dark walls of the cavern are illumined by a radiance of the purest 
azure, and the most differently coloured objects below the surface of 
the water are made to appear bright blue.” Perhaps in the Green 
Grotto the water is less clear, in itself, and the reflexion of its sandy 
bottom may mix with the blue tint of the water, which would thus 
acquire a green hue. Dr. Hartwig’s book suggests this explanation, 
as well as a second, that the discoloration may be owing either 
to minute alge or small animals. It is scarcely necessary to add 
that the inherent colour of the sea is blue, and that the visibility 
of the colour depends on the depth of a stratum of water. 

Mr. G. A. Spottiswoode’s amusing and informing paper gives us 
some account of a tour in civil and salivary Croatia a part of Hun- 
gary. ‘The ae frontier of Austria is a long strip of territory 
extending from Dalmatia to Transylvania. The latter district, how- 
ever, does not form part of the military frontier properly so called. 
The country is divided into fifteen districts, fourteen of which furnish 
each a regiment of infantry, while the fifteenth maintains a battalion 
of rider artillery. ‘Transylvania supplies five regiments. Along the 
whole line of the frontier, forts or stations are placed. From these 
districts Austria can raise a force of one leh pee forty thousand 
men, ready to march at a moment’s notice into a disaffected province, 
as in the case of Hungary in 1848. 

A former resident and recent traveller among the Slavonic races con- 
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denses a great deal of valuable information respecting the eighty-seven 
millions of souls of which the entire Slavonic population consists, into 


a brief and readable essay. The Eastern Slaves comprehend the Rus- 
sians, Servo-Illyrians, and Bulgarians, ; the Western, the Chechians, 
the Polish or Leckian, and the Sorbian Wendish branches. The 
history of the Slave races may be traced back to the sixth and seventh 
centuries of our era, when they occupied the whole space between 
the Adriatic, Black, and Baltic seas, left vacant by the southward 
migrations of the Teutons. A Slavonic empire might possibly have 
been formed but for the invasion of the Hungarians in the tenth 
century, who, arrested in their further advance, and driven back by a 
coalition of Germany under Otho, succeeded in effecting “a lasting 
Jodgment in the very centre of the Slavonic tribes.” The author of 
this paper commends the communal organization in Slave countries, 
glances at the Slave traditions, superstitions, and aspirations, and 
notices a peculiar institution, perhaps limited to the Southern Slaves, 
the Fadrerga, a species of communistic association, probably intended 
for defence in an unsettled state of society, and now gradually dis- 


appearing. Bs As ies | 

he fourth essay, amid much lively and jaunty chatter, intersperses 
some landscape pictures which are vigorously dashed in, and shows 
us Sutherland as it was, and Sutherland as it is. The Sutherland 
“shifting” of the population, a matter often “raked up” and em- 
bellished, and “ used as a means of annoyance to the present [now no 
longer the present] duke,” is set in its true light in the paper before 
us. The measure, which was carried out in the time of the late 
duke’s father, consisted simply in the removal of a starving popula- 
tion from the barren hills and straths to the productive borders of 
the sea, where there was plenty of good land and fish, for support, 
for sale, and manure. The measure was, no doubt, an unpopular 
one; but it was one that seems to have been justified by the necessity 
of thc case. The result of the so-called “depopulation” of Suther- 
land is that there are more people in it than there ever were before ; 
“and of the turning of arable land into sheep pastures, that there is 
now a far greater breadth of land under cultivation than there ever 
was before, and that not only in the form of large farms, but of 
cotters’ croftings.” The author gives various details of the improve- 
ment of the Sutherlanders in agricultural art, whicl he does not 
hesitate to say is the most marked that has taken place in any part 
of Great Britain within the same period. 

Over some of the remaining papers in this volume we must glance 
more rapidly. “A Visit to Peru,” by Mr. C. C. Bowen, sketches in 
a brief ee the country, the inhabitants, the government and legis- 
lation of the republic; and records many facts, archeological and 
political, well worth knowing and remembering. in the four papers 
that follow, we ascend the Graian Alps and Mount Iseran with Mr. 
J. J. Cowell; the Allelein-Hom with Mr. Leslie Stephen; stop part 
way up Mont Cervin (Matterhorn) with Mr. F. V. Hawkins; and 
contrive to get from Lauterbrunnen to the Aggischhorn by the 
Lauwinnen in one day with Mr. John Tyndall. Those who have 
climbed, do climb, and shall or will climb, will do well to read all 
these instructive and picturesque experiences of mountain travel. 
For the advantage of some of Mr. Ruskin’s admirers who may not 
take this advice, we may state that Mr. Hawkins is of opinion that 
the author of Modern Painters, in his extended discussion on the 
Matterhorn (vol. iv. pp. 183—199) has fallen into several curious 
misconceptions. He has not conveyed to his readers the true idea of 
its form as a gigantic tower; he does not know that its real top pro- 
baby lies but a little way behind the apparent top; nor does he seem 
to “ realize the fact that the mountain falls almost sheer for thousands 
of feet before the ridge is reached which stretches towards the Dent 
d@’Erin.” In the next two Travellers’ Tales, we have Mr. J. W. 
Clark’s descriptive “Journal of a Yacht Voyage to the Faroe Islands 
and Iceland,” with its talk about Hekla, Great Geysers, Little Geysers, 
&c., and Mr. H. F. Tozer’s agreeable and informing “screed” on 
Norway and its people, who are, it seems, distinguished by their 
liking for England and hatred for Sweden. “ We love the English 
and drink tea; the Swedes love the French and drink coffee,” is the 
epigrammatic statement of the popular Norwegian sentiment on this 
subject which Mr. Tozer saw in a newspaper. 

“A Visit to North Spain at the Time of the Eclipse” is the title 
given to the contribution furnished by Francis Galton, the editor of 
this volume of travel. His impressions of Spain are pleasantly re- 
ported, and his account of the phenomena of the eclipse, of the Co- 
rona and Corona light chiefly, is intelligible and attractive. The 
meteorologist, too, will read with pleasure Mr. Galton’s scattered 
observations on the colour of the sky and distribution of cloud. A 
man, he says, standing at Chamouni and looking south over Mont 
Blanc, proclains that the sky is Swiss (hard and pale blue). A 
spectator standing at Cormayeur, and looking north, asserts that the 

y is Italian (soft and deep blue). In each case, however, the sky 
which the observer sees above the mountain’s crest is on the opposite 
side of it. “Hence it is manifest that the characters of these aérial 
tints do not reside in the stratum that lies above the level of high 
mountains. ‘The peculiarity of each of the two skies—the Chamouni 
and Cormayeur—is caused solely by the quality of the atmosphere of 
the two corresponding valleys. It is then the “lowermost stratum 
of air that has the greater power in giving a mellowness of light or 
an apparent depth of blue to the sky.” As regards the average dis- 
tribution of cloud and blue sky, as distinct from rain and drought, 
Mr. Galton considers it to be far less uniform over any given district 
than is commonly supposed. In a country like England a difference 
of a few miles makes a difference in the average character of the sky : 
clouds collecting over clay soils and dispersing over chalk. Faulty as 


night or early hour of morning is, continues our observer 
unsurpassed in a. The cause of this peculiarity, he : 
been well described by Sir John Herschel, whose article on M ts 
logy in the late edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica he pro, 
to be “the only worthy exposition of that science as a whole,” 
gesting its publication in an easily accessible form, and recomme it 
it as a test book at our universities and other places of advan, 
education. _ 
The last essay contains a digest of the experiences of recent Sys; 
travel, and some account of the Syrian tribes. It is the contrihay 
of the Hon. Roden Noel, who writes, in an easy, spirited style about 
Nile sailors, Abd-el-Kader, Bedawy sheiks, Lebanon, the its . 
and the Druses. The Druses, he thinks, are not as bad as the ate 
sometimes made out to be. They have a chivalrous respect for 
woman, who has her place even in their Okhal assemblies—ap qj 
solitary recognition of the social position of the gentle sex, Ty. 
Druses are accused by the Maronites of idolatry and atheism, This 
irreligion, however, does not seem to be absolute, as, b their 
enemies’ own showing, their atheism is a mitigated atheism ; fr sary 
a Maronite sheikh, “the learned Druses assert that there was ones a 
God, but he created a great wind, which carried him away ; so he js 
for ever whirled round and round, powerless, in his own whirlwind” 
The alleged Druse belief that there was once a God is the counter. 
part of the prospective creed of Southey’s Theorist, who, th 
quite sure that there was no God, would not so far commit himsel 
as to affirm that there never would be a God, but even thought it 
probable that, in the general progress of events, there might be one, 
In the case of the Druses Mr. Noel denies that there is 
ground to accuse them of atheism ; and thinks, rightly enough, that 
the story told by the sheikh is the caricature of amyth. Furthermore, 
he regards it as tolerably certain that at one time his protégés wer 
ag ersecuted by the authorities; and their unvarying gratj. 
tude to the English for kindness shown them by us in Ibrahim 
Pasha’s time entitles them to the protection of England, whose inte. 
rest it is to encourage the strong and healthy Druse nationality of 
Syria. 





DR. BROWN’S HORA SUBSECIV.E.* 


WueEx, on a certain day in the spring of 1846 the late Hugh Miller 
wrote to ask Dr. John Brown to contribute to the Witness newspaper 
a notice of the Exhibition of the Scottish Academy, then open, and 
accompanied his request by a retaining fee of four five-pound notes, 
it is probable that he was far from foreseeing all the consequences 
which were destined to result from this apparently simple aud unin- 
portant act. Had it not been for this application, there are, Dr. 
Brown tells us, many chances to one that he would never have 
thought of writing for the press; and we should never have made 
the acquaintance of one of the most thoroughly genial and pleasant 
authors in the whole range of modern literature. To the numerous 
obligations, therefore, which have been conferred upon the reading 
public by the Cromarty stone-mason, we must add that of having 
induced Dr. Brown to devote his leisure hours to the composition of 
those charming essays, the second series of which is now before us. 
The first impression produced by the volume is that it is a repriat of 
articles which have appeared from time to time in the periodical lite- 
rature of the day. The fact, however, seems to be that, with the 
exception of the last paper in the book, which consists in part of the 
identical contribution to the Witaess to which we have already 
alluded, none of the articles contained in the present volume have 
ever before appeared in print. Dr. Brown spends his leisure hours 
in writing what are, in fact, magazine articles of the highest order 
of excellence ; but, instead of sending them to the magazines, he 
prefers to wait until he has accumulated enough to make a volume, 
and then to publish them in a collective form. Critical and bio 
graphical sketches, and short descriptive essays, either of a humorous 
or of a pathetic character, appear to be the species of compositions 
in which the doctor chiefly delights ; and he does each so well, that 
it would be difficult to say in which he appears to the best advan- 
tage. The first paper in the volume affords a very good sample of 
his critical powers. It is a brief review of four volumes of poetry, 
three of which are, we think, likely to possess the rare advantage of 
being almost, if not entirely, unknown to the majority of readers. 
Oue of these volumes, which is evidently a particular favourite of 
the doctor’s, is the work of Henry Vaughan, a Welsh gentlemas, 
who lived in the seventeenth century, and wrote verses, chiefly of a 
devotional cast, which are very similar in thought and expression, 
and scarcely inferior in quality, to those of George Herbert. Another, 
the most curious of all, is by a Mr. Ellison, who styles himself “The 
Bornnatural,” and addresses his ‘‘ Madmoments to the Lightheaded 
of Society at large.” The passages quoted by Dr. Brown from this 
gentleman’s volume are unusually beautiful, and show conclusively 
that their author possessed true poetic feeling of no mean order. 
Unfortunately, however, he seems to take a malicious pleasure 
gratuitously exhibiting himself in the worst possible light. Ht 
favourite form of what Dr. Brown well calls “ self-befoolment” 
that of running his words into each other in a mauner which appears 
specially calculated to vindicate his right to the title he has assumed, 
taken in its ordinary and most obvious sense. ‘The meaning whic 
he himself assigns to it is that of “one who inherits the natural sea- 
timents and tastes to which he was born, still artunsullied am 
customfree.” Dr. Brown’s remark on the results of this abs 
propeusity is at once humorous and just : 
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in he like bet 
Jo-Saxon and the polygamous German,* but we like better 
Oe we ae endefiled—a well, by the bye, much oftener spoken of than 
the well . but to fashion such words as these words are, is as monstrous as 
oes an animal not out of the elements, but out of the entire 


drawn 
for s rachel of an ass, for instance, a cock and a crocodile, so as to produce 

outrageous individual, with whom even a duck-billed Platypus would think 
a0 


twice before he fraternized—ornithorynchous and paradoxical though he be, poor 


“m best of the biographical sketches in this volume—not even ex- 
‘oe the long and very interesting letter to Dr. Cairns, in whick he 
tT odied his principal personal reminiscences of his own father— 
“— our mind, that of Dr. Chalmers, which is characterized by a 
thoroughly hearty and affectionate appreciation of that very remark- 
able man. It abounds, moreover, in acute observation and happy 
ijiustration. Take, for instance, the following remark on the influence 

; hich a man of powerful mind exercises over those with whom he is 

ima into contact. “ We find it acting everywhere with the sim- 

licity, the ceaselessness, the energy of gravitation ; and we may be 
rmitted to s of this influence as obeying similar conditions ; it 
iB roportione to bulk—for we hold to the notion of a bigness in 

_ as well as bodies—one soul differing from another in quantity 

and momentum as well as in quality and force, and its intensity in- 

creases by nearness.” Again, while insisting that the uneasy self- 
uestioning and self-coutemplation which we so often see in 

Scenghly sincere men is in itself a mark of imperfection, he says, 

« We have set one portion of ourselves aside to watch the rest; we 

must keep up appearances, and our consistency ; we must respect— 

that is, look back upon—ourselves, and be respected, if possible; we 
must, by hook or by crook, be respectable.” 

But, perhaps, the most striking, as it certainly is one of the most 
charming, features in Dr. Brown’s character is his intense sympathy 
with, and fondness for, dumb animals. To this feeling we owe the most 
thoroughly characteristic, and, on the whole the most delightful, papers 
in the present volume. To Dr. Brown his dog is not merely a plaything 
or a pleasant companion, but an actual friend; and he relates his 
history and describes h's appearance and character with an affec- 
tionate sympathy and genial humour, the effect of which is absolutely 
irresistible. For Dr. Brown possesses a peculiarly keen sense of 
humour; and he relates with great gusto the first awakening of this 
sense within him, when he “ became conscious of a mental tickling ; 
of a word being made to carry double, and being all the lighter for it.” 
His friends, he tells us, consider him all but insane on the subject of 
dogs; but he does not agree with their opinion on this point. In 
the delightful paper entitled “Our Dogs,” he introduces us to 
several of his most valued associates. Chief among them is, the 
Duchess, alias the Sputchard, alias the Dutchard, alias the Ricapic- 
ticapic, alias Oz and Oz, an “ affectionate little ruffian” of a Skye 
terrier, who “is about the size and weight of a rabbit, but w ho has 
a soul as big, as fierce, and as faithful as had Meg Merrilies,” and 
whose tail was “a sort of stump, in size and look very much like a 
spare fore-leg, stuck in anywhere to be near.” Another was Toby, 
a faithful mongrel who was redeemed from drowning at the cost of 
twopence, and whose tail “was of immense girth and not short, 
equal throughout like a policeman’s baton ;” and who, having become 
courageous comparatively late in life, was, from that time forward, 
“so much pleasanter at home.” Another was John Pym, a most 
pugnacious and wary individual, who, “ being short-legged, inveigled 
every dog into an engagement by first attacking him, and then falling 
down on his back, in which posture he latterly fought and won all 
his battles.” We have also a few additional particulars of the history 
of the hero of that admirable sketch entitled ‘‘ Rab and his Friends,” 
which appeared in the former series of Dr. Brown’s work. In short, 
we cannot give a better idea of Dr. Brown’s attachment to the whole 
canine race than by saying that he might himself have been the hero 
of the following capital story, which he relates with evident sym- 
pathy and delight : 

“It is very touching the regard the south-country shepherds have to their 
dogs. Professor Syme one day, many years ago, when living in Forres-street, 
was looking out of his window, avd he saw a young shepherd striding down 
North Charlotte-street, as if making for his house; it was midsummer. The 
man had his dog with him, and Mr. Syme noticed that he followed the dog, and 
not it him, though he contrived to steer for the house. He came, and was 
ushered into his room ; he wished advice about some ailment, and Mr. Syme saw 
that he had a bit of twine round the dog’s neck, which he let drop out of his 
hand when he entered the room. He asked him the meaning of this, and he ex- 
plained that the magistrates had issued a mad-dog lamation, commanding 
all dogs to be muzzled or led on pain of death. ‘And why do you go about as 
i saw you did before you came in tome?’ ‘Qh,’ said he, looking awkward, 
‘I didna want Birkie to ken he was tied.’ Where will you find truer courtesy 
and finer feeling? He didn’t want to hurt Birkie’s feelings.” ’ 

Dr. Brown’s book is, in short, one of those which inspire us with 
a feeling of personal gratitude to and regard for the author. We 
beg to thank bien very heartily for the pleasure which we have de- 
rived from its perusal ; and to express a hope that it will not be long 
before he gives us a fresh proof that he is continuing to employ his 
leisure hours to the same good purpose as he has heretofore done. 





EGYPT, THE SOUDAN AND CENTRAL AFRICA.+ 


Tue traveller, even in these degenerate days, when nearly every 
region has been ransacked, and the most remote countries are dis- 
enchanted by the scientific annihilation of that distance which made 


* ex. gr.—Ki i litanischerdudelsackspfeifergeselle. Here is a word as long 
as the sea-serpent—but, like it, having a head and tail, being what lawyers call 
unum quid—not an up and down series of infatuated phoce, as Professor Owen 
somewhat insolently asserts. Here is what the ‘Bornnatural would have made of 
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them so charming to the untravelled hearts, occasionally returns 
from the land of his explorations or of his sojourn with something of 
the old romance and interest attaching to him, like Livingstone from 
Africa, Layard from Nineveh, and Gonger from Burmah. ‘This ro- 
mance of reality is always weleome to us. The more the sham 
romance, the pau humbug, the poetical sentiment and sal 
volatile of modern thought, sicken or exasperate us, the more wil- 
ingly do we listen to men who have really fought or suffered, had 
adventures or “losses,” and who come fresh from the healthy 
north with the fragrance of pine forests in their garments, or sun- 
tanned from burning deserts, where they have slain lions, shot 
eagles, seen crocodiles walk off with their friends, brought down 
elephants, surprised hippopotami, and astonished the natives in 
general, in districts where musket or rifle was never before heard. 
In spite of all our dandyism we are glad to put off, if it be only in 
faney, the shiny boots of civilization, and sympathize with long- 
haired Achsans in their war-greaves, or with some rough wanderer 
in “old shoes and clouted,” or some still less luxurious gad-about, 
who goes gloriously barefooted. 

Among these rough semi-sans-culottes we do not include Mr. 
Petherick, the author of a very delightful volume of travel on 
Egypt, the Soudan and Central Africa. Probably he has no desire 
to be ranked with these splendid Bohemians. But if we do not 
class him with such high-minded pedestrians, we give him a front 
rank among the civilized explorers of our own time; among the men 
who are cool, brave, sagacious, who have heads as well as hands, and 
hands as well as heads, and who know how to use them both. The 
gentleman whom we thus eulogize has beensixteen yearson his travels ; 
he has encountered many dangers ; heard strange stories, andconversed 
with strange companions ; he has bearded lions, slain his eagle, cured 
— wounds, extracted elephants’ teeth, been among cannibals, 
and contrived to agree with them, and get away whole, though if 
they had made mincemeat of him we can easily understand that he 
would upon principle have disagreed most tremendously with the man 
that ate him. But it is time to let Mr. Petherick speak for himself, 

Mr. Petherick, then, having entered the service of his Highness 
Mehemet Ali Pacha, Viceroy of Egypt, as mining engineer, arrived 
at Alexandria on 5th April, 1845. He at once proceeded to Cairo, 
which he reached on the 7th, and on the following day was presen 
to his viee-regal employer, who saluted him by gently raising his right 
hand, and scrutinizing him severely with his searching dark eyes. 
Mehemet was staying at his favourite residence, Shubra, on the Ni ile, 
half an hour’s drive from the city of Cairo. At this interview, he 
was sitting in a raised divan, in a beautiful kiosk, in his justly-cele- 
brated gardens. After welcoming his visitor, Mehemet iehened him 
that he had a manufactory at Boulak, which he wished him to see, 
where he intended to make guns and steam-engines, and feel himself 
independent of England, as soon as Mr. Petherick had found coals 
for him. The Pacha told him, moreover, that he had a French 
engineer, who was to proceed on the same mission as himself, addi 
“There are no such inveterate enemies as the English and the 
French, and the greatest battles of our time have been fought between 
them. Now I want to get up a little fight in Egypt between you and 
the Frenchman, of which I hope to reap the advantage, and depend 
upon it the victor who first discovers coal shall be handsomely re- 
warded.” Mr. Petherick heard the Pacha’s laughing proposal, and 
prepared to accept the friendly challenge. Attended by an inter- 
sreter, he first visited a pit in a petrified forest, about thirteen miles 
- Cairo, which Mehemet Ali requested him to examine. Our 
traveller soon returned with an unfavourabe report, and presenting 
himself in the evening to the Viceroy, whom he found playing at 
cards with three diamond-decorated, comfortable-looking, grey-bearded 
Turks, he saw old Mehemet strike the table a blow with his fist, 
heard him exclaim, while fire darted from his eyes, and the cards 
went flying up, “ I’ll sink a thousand yards,” made his salaam, and 
rising, left the old Turks nearly in the same state as the trees in the 
petritied forest. 

Allowing the Viceroy time to cool down, we will give Mr. Pethe- 
rick’s sketch of the effendi, or interpreter, who attended him to the 
pit, in a recent calcareous formation, where, says our author, there 
was no more probability of finding coal than on the top of the 
Pyramids. In earlier life, the effendi was one of many boys forcibly 

ut to school by Mebemet Ali. Subsequently sent to England to 
te mining and mineralogy, but not finding those studies much to 
his liking, the young fellow (they spell it el/ak in Egypt) took to 
beer and spirit-drinking, and made some progress in those ranches of 
“polite education.” He also learned to speak oy but not 
perhaps to read it, for, preferring the light and portable library of a 
late Oriental poet, his ‘‘ only books” seem to have been “ woman’s 
looks.” So much did the juvenile Egyptian admire the English ladies, 
that he ended by marrying an English girl. Nor was this all; but 
»revious to his marriage he adopted Christianity, and he assured Mr. 
Petherick that he attended scrupulously to his religious duties, and 
accompanied his wife every Sunday to the Protestant church. Unfor- 
tunately, “the religious ideas, of the effendi turned out to be rather 
elastic.” On the death of his English wife (the melancholy event 
happened about two years after the visit to the beds of blue marl), 
the inconsolable widower and aa Protestant returned to his 
former faith, and married a couple of Mahommedan girls. 

On the 19th May, Mr. Petherick was sent for by the Viceroy— 
the cooling process being then completed. Questioned as to the 
route he intended to take, the Englishman at once selected Arabia 
Petrea as his destination, and his French rival had decided on 
proceeding to Upper Egypt. Firmans were issued ; heads made re- 
sponsible and slightly apprehensive of “a top up in the air and a 
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cold bath ;” Mr. Petherick embarked, on the 2nd of June, in a sickly 
and superannuated steamer, and, after a run of forty-eight hours, 
reached Tér, once an important emporium, now a tumble-down Arab 
fishing-village. Here, yielding to the solicitations of persons who 
were most of them suffering from partial or total blindness, he 
enacted the Medecin malgré lui, doctoring them with vinegar dis- 
guised with a little eau-de-cologne. After that he had a see-saw, 
and then an amble ona dromedary of a superior description, and 
then his first experience of a “khamoren” or simoon. Mr. Petherick 
spent nearly three months among the Bedouins of Sinai, and in one 
of his expeditions in this region of primitive rock, superposed 
at times by chalk or new red sandstone, he collected from a stratum 
of marl in the oolite sufficient carbonaceous matter to boil a cup of 
coffee. During this little excursion Mr. Petherick found his fists very 
useful. On one occasion, he thrashed Salah, the chief of the Mazein, 
because he would not go ox, and, on another, he routed a guard of 
eight men, who kept him awake at night, planting an emphatic right- 
hander on the templeiof one of them, because he would not go of. 
Somewhat later we find our consular pugilist seizing a stout stick, 
and laying about on the heads and pred of his own crew, three of 
whom, when a crazy ferry-boat had capsized, just ahead of them, 
would persist in hauling in a donkey in preference to a woman with 
an infant in her hand. Mr. Petherick laid about the stick with a will, 
and thus found a way to save eleven women out of fifteen. The other 
Senay cence seem to have been left to their fate. 

e pass lightly over the return to Cairo, the stay at Luxor, the 
entrance on the Desert, the Arab sword-dance, the bivouac near the 
tomb of Sheikh Shadh, for whom specially “God ‘created cofi¢e,” 
the night journey after leaving Cosseir, the misadventure of the 

ide when the whole party seized and buried his whip, the badge of 

is office, and “ chanted an extempore death-song over one Ahmed, 
who in his day had been guide, but was sonow no more.” After pe- 
netrating into the territories of the Bishari, and traversing Wadi 
Araba, our traveller arrived once more at Cairo, with the unpleasing 
intelligence that he had not succeeded in discovering coal. In 
January, 1847, Mr. Petherick received instructious from the Pacha 
to proceed to Kordofan and report upon some iron mines. Khartoum 
is the capital of that part of the Soudan dependent upon Egypt, em- 
bracing ihe provinces of Dongola, Berbera, Khartoum, em 
Fazogh, Tika, and Kordofan. Of the government, political and mili 
tary, of the social life, pastoral, agricultural, and trading, or com- 
mercial, Mr. Petherick gives us an interesting account. We shall 
mention only that while our author blames the short-sighted and 
ruinous policy of an avaricious and despotic government, he appears 
to be of opinion that life, on the whole, passes easily in the Soudan. 
During his visit here in 1857, Said Pacha ordered the abolition of 
slavery, and liberated vast numbers from bondage. ‘Thus the army 
is no longer recruited by slaves, nor are they received by his govern- 
ment im fquidation of the imposts of his subjects. There is much 
curious information in this book respecting the Hassanyeh, the 
account of the marriage-auction, where the young girls are put up to 
the highest bidder, a practice which Mr. Petherick sarcastically, but 
truly, says largely prevails amongst the higher classes in Europe, is 
very amusing. The grand question here seems to be how many days 
in the week the marriage-tie is to be strictly observed by the bride, 
whose great beauty and whose important family connexions preclude 
the possibility of the mother imposing on her daughter a strict matri- 
monial propriety for more than two days in the week. This singular 
chaffering smeally ends in the bride’s party consenting, for various 
considerations, that the marriage shall hold good for four days in the 
week, while for the remaining three the fair—we mean the dark—ex- 
tant of matrimony “ shall be smear free to act as she may 
berry proper.” An exceedingly pleasant arrangement for her hus- 


Kardofax, an important province of the Soudan, receives adequate 
illustration from our author. It was invaded by the viceroy’s son- 
in-law, the Defterdar, in 1821, when Ismail advanced into Nubia and 
Sennaar. The heroic defence of the poor natives, who were as- 
tounded by the magic-like action of the Turkish artillery, is touch- 
ingly and gee | described. All their valour of course went for 
nothing. The Defterdar conquered. Of the rapacity of this bar- 
barous chief Mr. Petherick says much, though he says that much in 
but few words. His cruelty seems at least to have equalled his ra- 
pacity. Several instances of it are given, such as tearing off the hand 
of a man who had struck another, with an iron instrument of his 
own invention, and when the sufferer exclaimed, ‘ How can I work in 
this state?” having his tongue cut out, because “he did not know 
how to use it.” Again, at the feast of Bairam, when servants cus- 
tomarily received presents from their masters, a score of the Defter- 
dar’s grooms imprudently asked him for new shoes. He verbally 
granted their request. ‘The next day iron shoes were nailed to the 
soles of their feet. So numerous were the complaints made of these 
almost incredible atrocities, that Mehemet Ali Pacha, weary of hear- 
ng then, “is said to have put an end to the life of his monster son- 
in-law by poison.” 

We wish we could accompany Mr. Petherick in his wanderings 
through the mimosa-bush and among tamarind-trees, hearing the 
camel-men sing to their noiselessly moving charger in the dark 
night, or watching the light reach us “as if tee by fits and 
starts from some great power behind,” as our author describes it, in 
that delicately-sketched “morning scene,” with the mountains of 
Djebel-Ira in the far distance. Were time and space not limited, we 


or, among various-coloured eagles, at that pre-eminent one With 
“rich sky-blue breast and long light-brown wings tipped with ~' 
But we must turn away from these and many other sights, the 
memorable of all, perhaps, being Mr. Petherick himself in the pe; 
hourhood of the white ants. One night he remained at a hous 
fested by these “ destructive atoms.” In the morning, when dra ~. 
on his boots, his “foot went through the bottom of one, the sole. 
had entirely disappeared as if cut off by a knife.” The white ants 
had breakfasted on it. 

We must not forget that Mr. Petherick, when he was with the 
Djour tribe, heard of, perhaps saw, that singular fly, the tsetse, which, 
we believe, Dr. Livingstone first introduced to European notice. 
Our author describes it as less than our domestic bee, and says that 
its sting is so deadly as to compel the Djour to cultivate more 
than is absolutely needed, in order to exchange the surplus 
with their neighbours, the Dinkas, for cattle, to make up for those 
destroyed by the tsetse. We wish Mr. Petherick had given us more 
details about this extraordinary insect. It is not clear to us, ing, 
that he has ever seen it; but if he has, we should have been glad tg 
have the report of an observant and interrogative mind on this some. 
what mysterious cattle-killer. 

Mr. Petherick continues for some few years in the employ of 
Mehemet Ali Pacha. On his patron’s death, he left “the service of 
the Egyptian Government, and took advantage of the abolition of the 
monopoly of the produce of the Soudan to establish himself in the 
| evap trade.” In 1853, when that trade had become paralyzed 
| by native competition, he determined to visit the far interior, the 





high road to which was the White Nile. Accordingly, he set off, in 
a commodious boat, with a crew of twelve men, twenty Arabs, and 
two Dinka interpreters, on the 19th November, 1853. With a stro 
favouring breeze he passed barren mounds of drift sand, fertile, low, 
flat islands bearing melons and beans, then an Arab village, they 
more rich islands, then Wallad Shallai, where he went to market, 
and then “ the waving dourra-tields of ‘ his’ old friends the Hassanyeh, 
which constitute the granary of the White Nile.” ‘The entire pas- 
sage was accomplished without any incidents worthy of note, 
Making fast at some Dinka villages situated on the southern bank of 
the Sobat, our voyager, accompanied by an interpreter and half a 
dozen armed men, went on shore, and displaying a variety of beads, 
cowrie-shells, and copper bracelets, sueceeded in securing and carry. 
ing off numerous tusks. Leaving an establishment of ten men anda 
stock of merchandize to continue barter trade, our enterprising 
traveller then returned direct to Khartoum. 

In October, 1854, Mr. Petherick prepared to follow up his dis- 
coveries in the interior. ‘Traversing the territory of the Lau, he 
reached the inhospitable region of Wadj Koing. Here he met with 
an old negro who had been a great traveller in his day. He had been 
among the tribes lying south, and he came back, himself dying all the 
thirty-two points of the compass. He had seen, he said, people with 
four eyes, two in front and two behind, so that they could walk back- 
wards as well as forwards; among people with eyes under their arm, 
so that they had to raise them when they wanted to see. Feeling 
uncomfortable among them, he proceeded still farther south. He 
found there people with faces similar to monkeys, and tails a yard 
long. And the last tribe he visited, after years of travel, were dwarfs, 
whose ears reached to the ground, and were so wide, that when the 
lay down one served as a mattress and the other for a covering. Such 
was this traveller’s deposition—the black African Munchausen ! 

Time flies and space contracts. We therefore refer the reader to 
Mr. Petherick’s own admirably written and animated pages for the 
account of his sojourn among the Wadj Koing, by whom he was at- 
tacked at night, by whom his men were reported to be murdered, and 
he himself was proclaimed a sorcerer and rain-hinderer. When he 
protested against their peculiar physical views, and told them that 
the Supreme Being alone could exercise any power over the elements, 
they treated it as a capital joke, and were only the more convinced 
that he endeavoured to conceal from them his great powers. 

In another expedition Mr. Petherick found himself among the 
Neam Nam, who like, or not unlike, the Cyclops in the Greek play, 
promised “not to insult them but feast on them.” These canni 

had no trade, but they had a pretty natural costume of bark fibres, 
wore leather sandals, and were fond of ornaments. How Mr. Pethe- 
rick charmed them, morally as well as supernaturally, how he blew 
up “ Drinoo,” as well as the pipe that he smoked; how the Neam 
Nam gloried in cannibalism, murdering and eating up all their old 
and moribund relations ; how our traveller killed or helped to kill 
giraffes, antelopes, wild boars, panthers, and immense serpents, 
closing with a herd of eighteen elephants, whose tusks proved a rich 

. ‘ * » 
prize, though one of their assailants was “touched at the massacre ; 
how this soft-hearted gentleman conveyed his share of ivory and his 
general collections over the numerous cataracts of Nubia and Don- 
gola, down to the river to Egypt, leaving Khartoum Ist March, Cairo 
two months after, and finally returning to England July, 1859, may 
be read in his own unpretending, but really masterly, narrative. 
After a sojourn in England of about two years, Mr. Petherick is again 
on the pomt of starting for his African home, where he trusts, im 
conformity with the views of the Royal Geographical Society, and 
with the kind permission of the Foreign Office, to be enabled to meet 
Captains Speke and Grant in the regions of the equator, on their 
homeward journey from Zanzebar, and by supplying them with boats 
at Gondoeoro, to assist them down the Nile to Khartoum. We learn, 
from a prospectus issued by the President and Council of the society 


should follow our guide more closely, and do more than glance at the |just mentioued, that to render Mr. Petherick’s services available itis 





large speckled vulture that fell by his rifle, or at the gazelle moving 
timidly in the bush, or the vulture staring at us as we passed along, 


received at the Royal Geographical Society, 15, Whitehall-piace, 





necessary to raise the sum of 20004. Subscriptions, accordingly, are 
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<.W., and at Messrs. Biddulph, Cocks, and Co’s., 43, Charing-cross. | a prayer, and an annotated portion of Scripture, for every mornjng 
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out the proposed ex 


py the President and Counci 


— Mr. Petherick is pronounced | and evening throughout the year. 
the fitting man. Judging from his | graving of a sacred subject. 


Each part is illustrated by an en- 


Remarks and Suggestions on the Institution and System of Madhouses in 


y there can be loubt about the fitness of | __ é 
we should sa} ae ww England.—By H. Brimfield, Esq. Loudon: Effingham and Wilson. Mr 


. A manw ran bl dk ; 
‘BM. Consul at Khartoum pamper tera ny ee Brimfield firmly believes that it is in the power of a malicious indi- 


down, as 


>, sok > » - * 
. Petherick can, who knows something of the language | ** t p n 
Mr. I “ > +),, | Yidual to drive any one mad by such practices as “listening back- 


; i wtehe ach Gondokoro—the é r bay 
of the negro tribes, who will undertake to reach Gondokoro—the wards, tormenting, looking askance at, or turning the eye upon” him; 


seat of an ivory ma 
andria—10 . . 
Jjent book of travel as that entitled Zyypt, the Soudan and Central 

(rica, deserv 


¢ rt one thousand nine hundred miles above Alex-| nq suggest that all persons employed in madhouses, public or private, 
November next, and, lastly, who can write such an excel- should be compelled to sign a declaration that they will protect the 

L M persons under their charge from each a juri i 
es the applause, which costs nothing, and the pe-| fluences. Such being the nature of his pamphlet, we were by no means 


nd all of these injurious in- 


Afr support, which does not cost much, of a generous and enter- 7 wee, to find in the last page an acknowledgment that the writer 


prising British Public 
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of t 
madhouses for two years upon a false (?) certificate of insanity. 


1ese Remarks and Suggestions has been himself imprisoned in 


A letter to the Committee of the Council of the Li Chamber of 


Commerce, appointed to consider the Bank and Currency System.—By a 


The Illustrated History of England. By Thomas and Francis Bullock. | Member of the Committee. Liverpool: A. and D. Russell. Mr. 


ood.—This work is designed for the use of schools 


Manchester: Heyw : y i A. Macfie, the author of this pamphlet, proposes to meet the possible 
chapter being accompanied by a number of questions, designed | contingency of an ab sof Ls ; 


emand for gold upon the Bank of En- 


to lighten the labours of the master. Its authors, who are experienced | gland by empowering that corporation, from time to time, to issue as 
teachers, assert, we think with truth, that they have brought together | many millions of ove pound notes as the emergency may require. He 


g larger amount of information than can be found in any similar work 


backs up his proposal by appending to it an approving letter, not in- 


of equal size ; and adopt as a motto Dr, Johnson's saying, that “it is | tended for the press, from the author of “The National Distress : its 


excellence of a writer to put into his book as much as his 
book will hold.” That this dictum must not be accepted without con- 





siderable qualification, is fully proved—if proof be required—by the | J 


Financial Origin and Remedy.” 


The Season: «Satire. By Alfred Austin. London: Hardwicke.—Mr. 
Austin has chosen as the subject for his satire the vices and follies of 


example of the work now before us ; for its usefulness would certainly | the fairer section of the fashionable world; and he discourses thereon 


have 


een considerably increased if a little of the care which has been | in language which certainly has not the fault of being too guarded or 
exclusively bestowed upon the collection of facts had been transferred | moderate in its tone. The srincipal points which he objects to in the 


to their digestion and arrangement. ‘The illustrations are of the most | manners and customs of the ladies of the present day are that they 


fanciful deseription. v 


vear crinoline and low dresses to an excessive extent, that they sit out 


Filippo Malincontri; or, Student Life in Venetia. An Autobio- | the ballet, that they see no harm in waltzing, that they try to cat 
hy. Edited by Girolamo Volpe. ; Translated from the unpub-|rich husbands, and that they manifest an unseemly interest in the 
hed Italian MS. by C. B. Cayley, B.A. In two volumes. Man- | leading members of the class which is comprehensively designated as 

waring: We are told, in asort of preface to this dull and tedious book, | the “social evil.” Heseems, on the whole, rather inclined to stand w 
that its purpose is to show that the inhabitants of Venetia were never | for the sisterhood, of whom “ the swift Skittles” (to quote Mr. Austin’s 
i to the yoke of Austria, but always in a state of covert war- | own words) is the most notorious representative ; putting forward the 


fare with their oppressors. ) 1 
thankfulness, conscious as we are that without some such aid we could 


We accept this explanation with due om which is, — scarcely consistent with the general tone of 


iis strictures, that their popularity is the necessary consequence of the 


hardly have guessed what was the authoc’s purpose, or whether or not | excessive restraints to which young ladies are subjected, which leaves 


he had any purpose at all, in putting together such a heap of mouthy 
latitudes and trivial incidents, nine-tenths of which seem to have 
ittle or no bearing upon anything in particular. 

The Moor Cottage: a Tale of Home Life. By May Beverley, 
Author of “ Little Estella, and other Tales,” &e. Cambridge and 
London: Macmillan and Co.—There are many good points about this 
novel. It is very pleasantly and evenly written Pec ; the 
incidents of the story succeed each other simply and naturally ; not 
only the heroine, but also the unusually large number of second ladies, 
are far from uninteresting; the various characters are delineated 
clearly and consistently, if not very strongly; and last, but not least, 
the story is complete in a single volume. No inconsiderable portion 
of the action of the tale takes place in the Crimea, during the late war 
—a result which is not, we are happy to say, brought about by the 
hackneyed device of transforming the heroine into an hospital-nurse ; 
and the varied incidents of camp-life are deseribed with a fidelity an 
vigour which almost tempt us to believe that the authoress must have 
had some assistance in this —— of her task. We are particularly 
pleased with the sketch of the harum-scarum Captain Jackson, which 
is drawn with a truthfulness and freedom from exaggeration which, 
considering the nature of the picture, we were scarcely prepared to 
find in the work of a female artist ; and the scene in which this gentle- 
man first becomes sensible of the charms of the particular young lady 
who is ultimately to be his destiny, is very prettily and rather 
humorously described. We can very confidently recommend The 
Moor Cottage to ail novel readers to whom /es fortes émotions are not 
absolutely indispensable, and who will be satisfied with a pleasant 
and well-written tale of domestic life. 

Crockford’s Scholastic Directory for 1861. London: John Crock- 
ford.—This is the first issue of what bids fair to be a remarkably 
useful work. It contains a great variety of information respecting 
the educational establishments of England, whether universities, 
publie or private schools, grammar schools, parochial schools, or 
training schools, as well as a list of continental schools of no incon- 
siderable extent. ‘The distinctive features of the work are a kind of 
biographical dictionary of all the principals and many of the assistant 
masters of the endowed grammar, collegiate, and leading proprietary 
schools of England, which gives the dates of the principal events in 
the public career of each gentleman ; and a list of educational works 
published during the past year. As far as we are able to determine, 
the information given on all these points is generally correct; and we 
have no hesitation in pronouncing the book to be the most complete 
and useful work of its kind which has yet been published. 

Grammar of Household Words—English and French. English and 
German. By J. De Poix-Tyrel. London: Longman and Co. — 





Some time ago M. De Poix-l'yrel published a volume entitled “The 
Grammar of Household Words in Four Languages,” the object of 
which was to present in a compact form a complete conversational | 
manual of the English, French, German, and Italian tongues. ‘This | 
work was found to be so useful that its author has been induced to | 
publish separately each of the four sections of which it was originally | 
composed, and the volumes now before us are the two first instal- | 
ments of this second issue. The books are designed, not to supersede 
80 much as to furnish conversational supplements to, existing gram- 
mars ; and particular attention is paid to the idiomatic constructions of 
each language, and to the introduction of words and phrases which 
continually oceur in conversations and which are, in fact, “ household 
words.” M. De Poix-Tyrel’s plan is a good one; and we have no 
doubt that his work will prove as useful in its present shape as it ap- 
pears to have been in its original form. 

The Altar of the Household. —¥dited by the late Rev. John Harris, 





DD. Part If. London: Griffin, Bohn, and Co, This publication, 
which is to be completed in twenty-five shilling parts, contains a hymn, 


no choice between the alternatives “ to sulk, a doll; or smile, a cour- 
tesan.” Mr. Austin’s reason for confining his observations ay 
to women is founded on a somewhat questionable physiologi 
analogy. He regards them as embryo men, or, to use his own el 
language, “ foetal forms :” 


“ And just as they, who, armed with lens and knife, 
Seek in our frames the principle of life, 
Find that the foetus best assists their aim, 
So have / found—my method is the same— 
We best shall learn trom foetal forms; besides, 
‘Gainst forms developed Decency decides.” 


Mr. Austin also gives us an incidental glimpse of his opinions om 


literary matters ; from which we learn that he holds Mr. Kingsley very 


cheap, as a “ reverend rhymester,” who 


“ Spawns bastard spondees, spuriously Greek, 
With modern tawdry drapes the grand antique,” 


and who is apt to deal in “ erctic effusions.”” Surely Mr. Austin must 


be in the habit of looking at other men’s works through his own spec- 


tacles. Looked at merely in a literary point of view, Zhe Season is by 


no means a contemptible production, The following, for instance, is a. 
very happy illustration : 
“ Less dear, for damaged, damsels! doomed to wait, 

Whose third—fourth ?—season makes half desperate, 

Welling with warmth, less potent hour by hour 

(As magnets heated lose attractive power).” 
Nor could the favourite Strand actress be much better hit off in a 
single stroke than by these lines : 

“Is it where saucy Wilton winks her way, 

And says the more the less she has to say?” 
We must, however, protest against such rhymes as slaked and naked, 
mars and vase; and when next Mr, Austin wishes to introduce a clas- 
sical allusion, he had better not venture on it without consulting either 
a classical friend or a Gradus, either of whom will save him from the 
repetition of such a blunder as making the second syllable in olus 
long. Surely, too, the effect of Mr. Austin’s righteous indignation is 
somewhat marred by the tinted paper on which the verses of which it 
is the parent are printed, and the delicate Magenta cloth in which they 
are enshrined, 

On the Question of Languages in the Duchy of Schleswig. London: 

D. Nutt.—This is a codaies of a memorandum which, towards the 


\close of last year, was addressed by the Prussian Government to tae 


several cabinets of Europe, in answer to one which was similarly dis- 
tributed by the Danish Government in the preceding summer. Its 
object is to show that the laws which regulate the use of the German 
and Danish languages in the duchy are inconsistent with the provisions 
of existing treaties, which preseribe that the two languages shall be 
placed upon a footing of equality; and further, that this inconsistency is 
rendered still more glaring and intolerable by the prevalence of a 
course of illegal practice, diametrically opposed to the existing law. 

The Southern Provinces Almanac for 1861. Eighth Year. Canter- 
bury, New Zealand.—This is an almanac for the southern island of 
New Zealand, containing, as such publications generally do, a com- 
plete repertory of miscellaneous information respecting the country 
in which it is issued. ‘l'o the English reader the advertisements are, 
perhaps, the most interesting part of the work. y 

The Atiantie Monthly. Yebruary, 1861. Boston: Ticknor and 


Fields.—Perhaps the most interesting article in this number of the 


Atlantic Monthly is a biographical sketch of Lady Byron, which con- 
tains some curious and interesting details. There is a litical artiele 
which handles the seceded States rather roughly. The writer an- 
nounces that the “ vagaries of South Carolina have finally settled down 
juto unmistakable insanity.” His most significant statement is that 
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“the matter in debate is no longer slavery, but the re-establishment, 


of order, the reaffirmation of national unity, and the settling once for 


all whether there can be such a thing as a government without a right 
to use its defence.” 
London 


wer in self. 

and the London Poor. By Henry Mayhew. Part XIV. 
London: Griffin, Bohn, and Co.—This number of Mr. Mayhew’s 
work completes the account of the street-sweepers, and commences 
that of the vermin-destroyers, of the metropolis. The experiences of 
the Queen’s rat-catcher and of Jemmy Shaw are very mene. The 
latter gentleman thinks that, when the price of rats is as high as six 
shillings a d “it is most inconsistent.” ‘The best “catch-em- 
alive-o’s” are e of old Timeses, which are bought for that purpose 
at threepence a pound ; the cheap Sunday Papers are too slight. 
Roman Candles. London: Chapman and Hall.—This volume, the 
contents of which appeared originally in <All the Year Round, is a 
notable specimen of that class of productions for whose more exact 
definition one of our contemporaries recently invented the very appro- 
priate designation of “Cockney chatter.” The manufacture of these 
works cannot, we imagine, be a very difficult task. We should say that 
a reckless self-confidence was, upon the whole, the principal qualification 
required. ‘Take, for instance, the sample now before us. The prin- 
cipal rules which appear to have guided the author in its composition 
may be very succinctly stated. Go to Rome, with a steady determi- 
nation to describe everything you see in a vaguely funny manner. One 
very effective way of doing this is carefully to avoid calling anything 
by its right name. Invent a jocose periphrasis for everything. For 
instance, always call a cook “the Minister of the Interior;” never 
8 of a German, a Russian Grand-Duke, or John Bull, but as a 
euton, a Grand-Ducal Rusky, and il Signor Giovanni Toro; the term 
Ultramontanist is not nearly so funny as Ultra Mountaineer, and it is 
astonishing what an effect you may produce by the simple devices of 
always speaking of Gibson as English Praxiteles, and the French 
soldiers as red-limbed invaders. Drop a Latin word here and there, 
without any foolish nicety about discriminating between nominative 
and vocative cases. Above all, find out a resemblance between the 
street or place you are living in and some street or square in London, 
and never speak of the former except by the name you have so ingeni- 
ously invented for it. In the case of other streets, it will be sufficient 
to translate their names literally into English. By following these, 
and a few other equally simple rules which will ily suggest them- 
selves, you may go to almost any country under heaven with a 
very fair prospect of paying your expenses on your return by writing 
an account of your travels. it is true that you will probably fail to 
convey a distinct or practically useful idea of anything you have seen ; 
but you will gain the reputation of being a clever and vivacious writer, 

and what more can you possibly want ? 
iletia ; or Revelations of the Heart: and other Poems. By 
Richard Bain. London: Longman and Co.—Jyniletia is the fanciful 
title given by Mr. Bain toa batch of four metrical compositions, pre- 
sented by him to a certain Cambrian maiden who rejoices in the name 
of Lynilet. The intrinsic worth of the gift is as small as may be, for 
commendable verses we have seldom read; nor is it of much 
greater value as a mark of affection, for Mr. Bain is careful to state 
categorically, both in prose and verse, that his present love is but a 
faint echo of “earlier feelings of tenderness,” and to assert his right 
of not being called upon “to define the line which separates fact 
from fiction.” Under these circumstances, we are not at all surprised 
to find that Lynilet declined to entertain his addresses, and that 


allusions to Cupid and Hymen, and avenges himself upon Lynj 
the world at large by publishing the lot. We are afraid t 
very little chance of seeing the realization of the amiable hope whi 
he expresses in his preface, “that the rhymes which have beguiled his 
leisure and quieted the perturbations of his heart, may ap to 
kindred feelings, and awaken reminiscences as grateful in the brea’ 
of some of his readers.” 
The Genetic Cycle in Organic Nature ; or, the Succession of Forms ; 
the Propagation of Plants and Animals. By George Ogilvie MD_ 
Professor of the Institute of Medicine in the University of Aberde > 
Author of “The Master Builder’s Plan in_the Typical Forms of 
Animals.” Aberdeen: A. Brown and Co. London: Longman and 
Co.—This is a treatise, addressed to the scientific rather than to the 
general public, upon the different modes whereby the reproduction of 
organic — is effected, with special reference to those cases in 
which the phenomenon of metagenesis—t. e. of alternate reproduction 
by copulation and germination—is known to occur. Dr. Ogilvie jg 
evidently well acquainted with the results of the latest Scientific 


before, addressed to a variety of damsels, and abounding ‘in spots, 
vale and 








researches on this subject, but it is gene to state the conclusions 
at which he arrives in a manner which would be intelligible, much 
less entertaining, to the general reader. 





History of England and France under the House of Lancaster; with an Introdys. 
tory View of the Early Reformation. By Henry Lord Brougham. New 
edition. 

Workmen's Earnings, Strikes, and Savings, 
the Quarterly Review, 

A Course of Six Lectures on the Chemical History of a Candle: to which is addeda 
Lecture on Platinum. By Michael Faraday, D.C.L., &c. Edited by William 
Crookes, F.C.S. With numerous illustrations. 

Ten Years’ Wanderings among the Ethiopians; with Sketches of the Manners ang 
Customs of the Civilized and Uncivilized Tribes, from Senegal to Gaboon, By 
Thomas J. Hutchinson, F.R.G.S., &e. 

The Eastern, or Turkish Bath: its History, Revival in Britain, and Application to 
the Purposes of Health. By Erasmus Wilson, F R.S. 

The Causes and Treatment of Imperfect Digestion, By Arthur Leared, M.D., &e. 

The Punjab and Dethi in 1857; being ® Narrative of the Measures by which the 
Punjab was Saved and Delhi Recovered, during the Indian Mutiny. By the 
Rev. J. Cave-Brown, M.A., &c. In two volumes. 

Letters on Self-Education; with Hints on Style, and Dialogues on Political 
Economy. By Thomas De Quincey. 

London Labour and the London Poor. A Cyclopedia of the Condition and Earn. 
nes - those that will, cannot, and will not work. By Henry Mayhew, 

ol, I, 

By-roads and Battle-fields in Picardy: with Incidents and Gatherings by the Way 
between Ambleteuse and Ham, including Agincourt and Crecy. By G, M. 
Musgrave, M.A. With illustrations, 

The Story of Burat Njab; or, Life in Iceland at the End of the Tenth Century, 
From the Icelandic of the Njabs Saga. By George Webbe Dasent, D.C.L. In 


By Samuel Smiles. Reprinted from 


two vols, 

“_ Venner: a Romance of Destiny. By Oliver Wendell Holmes. In two 
volumes, 

No Church. By the Author of “ High Church.” 


SERIALS, 
The Museum: a Quarterly Magazine of Education, Literature, and Science, 


NO. T. 

The Illustrated Family Shakespeare. Edited by Thomas Bowdler, F-.R.S., &c, 
Part II, 

The Illustrated Family Gazetteer: a Dictionary of Universal Geography, com- 
piled from the most recent authorities By James Bryce, L.L.D., &e. 

Hogarth’s Works, To be completed in forty-two parts. Part II. 

Chambers's Journal of Popular Literature, Science, and Art. Parts LXXXV, to 
LXXXVII. 

Fraser's Magazine for Town and Country. No. CCCLXXVL 

PAMPHLETS. 


April, 1861. 





“ev’n now she bears another’s name.” Nothing daunted by this 
failure, Mr. Bain writes a quantity more verses, of the same quality as 


ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, 


t-Garden. First night of the season. On Tuesday next, 
Princi by Mdile. Csil- 


Coven 
April 2nd, LE PROPHETE. ipal 
lag and Malle. Corbari, Taglafico, Zelgar, Neri Baraldi, l'o- 
and Tamberlik. The Opera commences at 


= e 
lonini, 
half-past it 





OYAL ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. 


and ener Mr. Alfred Wigan. On MonpDay, 
week, MY WIFE'S JOURNAL, 





Indigo and its Enemies ; or, Facts on Both Sides, By Delta, 
A Letter to the Rt, Hon. W. E. Gladstone, Esq., MP, on Free Trade in Beer, 


CONTRACT FOR OILS AND SOFT SOAP. (COLLARD ‘and COLLARD’S NEW 


Department of the Storekeeper-General of the Navy, 
Somerset-place, 23rd March, 161. 


he Commissioners for executing the Office 

of Lord High Admiral of the United Kingdom of Great 

Britain and Ireland, do hereby give Notice, that on Tuesday, the 

16th April next, at Iwo o'clock, they will be ready to treat with 

such persons as mav be willing to Contract for sapplying Her 

Majesty's several Dockyards with Linseed Vil, Gallipoli Oil, Sper- 
maceti Oil, Neatsfoot Oil, and Soft Soap. 


of the articles, a sample of the soap, and forms of 


WEST-END ESTABLISHMENT, 16, GROSVENOR 
SIKEET, BOND STREET. where all communications are to be 
addressed. PIANOFORTES of all Classes for Sale and Hire. 





| NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 
MESSRS. CLAYTON and BELL, 
B (Late of 244, Cardington-street, Euston-square), 
ARTISTS IN STAINED GLASS AND WALL PAINTING, 
Have removed to 
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Sole Lessee 
and during the In 
of the attraction, at 8 o'clock. THE ISLE OF ST, 
TROPRZ for the 77th time; Mr. Alfred Wigan, Mes«rs v, 
Dewar, Miss Herbert, Kate Terry,and Miss Romer. After whic 
the favourite comic drama of the First Night; Miss Oesten, Miss 


, Measrs. Belmore, F, Charles, T , and Mr. Alfred 
Wigan in his original character of Achille Dufard, Commence at 
half-past 7. Acting Manager and Treasurer, M:. J. Kinloch. 


the Tenders may be seen at the said Office. No Tender will be 

received after Two o'clock on the Day of Treaty, nor will any be 

noticed unless the party attends, or an Agent for him duly au- 

thorized in writing 

Every Tender must be addressed to the Secretary of the Admi- 
ralty, and bear in the left-hand corner the words “ Tender for 

," and must also be delivered at Somerset place, 

ied hy a letter signed by two responsible persons, en- 





€¢ \7IOLETS” ALL THE YEAR 

ROUND. — BREIDENBACH'’S WOOD VIOLET 

the Perfume of the fresh blossom in any climate. H. B. can 

wi dh d following as some of the best 

scents ye ee aeaeee De juet, Boudoir, nee ey 

me-not, “tub, ‘arrior’s Boug' t 2s. 6d. 
Each o— is aa ny BREIDENBACH, eke 

» B, New London, 

Shenton a d Perfumers. 


Perfumer to the 

aud to be had of all 

HE BEST AND CHEAPEST TEAS 
and COFFEES in En are to be obtained of PHILLIPS 
ing William-street, City. Good strong 
Od., 3s., and 4s.: rich Souchong, 3s, 8d., | 

3s. 10d., and 4a. Coffees, Is., 1s. 2d., Is. 3d,, Is. 4c, Is. Gel., | 
and |e, 8d. Tea and Coffee to the value of sent carriage-free 
to any railway station or market town in England. A price current 
aie ettne Oy. prices. All goods free within 











66, Queen Street, London, 23rd August, 1860. 
Messrs. R. WOTHERSPOON and Co., 
46, Dunlop-street, 


» '. 
undry, to 

m firm, who state that their starch has been used for 

have been assured by 





rHAY ted, to-day visited th 
I iE as reques ed, to- lay visite the 


many years in the Royal Laundry, 


to become bound with the person tendering, in the sum of 

per cent. on the value, for the due performance of each of the 

Contracts for Linseed Vil and Gallipoli Oil, and by one responsible 

person in the sum of 254 per Cent. on the value, for each of the 
other Contracts. 


I aid : Ew " + 
N ETCALFE and Co.’s NEW PATTERN 

TUOTH- BRUSHES.—Peuetrating Hair Brushes, Improved 
Fiesh Brushes, and Genuine Smyrna Sponges. The Tooth-bra sh 
searches thoroughly between the divisions of the teeth, and cleans 
them in the most effectual manner. The hairs never come loose. 
are made with genuine unbleached Russian 
bristles, which do not soften like prepared hair. With every de- 
seri; of Brush, Comb, and Perfumery for the Toilet, at Mrr- 
CALFS, BINGLEY, and Co.'s only Establishment, 1308 and 131, 
Oxford street, second and third doors (West) from Holles-street. 
Motcalfe's Alkaline Tooth Powder, 2s. per box. 


, 12 - . 
ENNETT’S WATCHES, 65 and 64, 
CHEAPSIDE, and at the City Observatory, late French's, 
62, Cornhill, in gold and silver, in great variety, of every con- 
struction and e, m Three to Sixty Guineas. Every watch 
skilfully examined, and 2 
and sate 


its correct performance guaranteed. 
t. 
to JOHN BENNETT, Watch Manufactory, 
65 AND 64, CHEAPSIDE. 


INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID 
MAGNESIA has been during twenty-five years, emphatically 
by -_ A Apo Medical Protession, and universally accepted 


311, REGENT-STREET, W. 
Adjoining the Polytechnic Institution, 


) & C. OSLER, 45, Oxford-street, W. 
@ Crystal Glass Chandeliers, for Gas and Candles, 

Wall Lights and Mante!-pieco Lustres, do. do. 

Table Glass and Glass Dessert Services complete. 

Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for Presents. 

Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 


MANUFACTORY, B hed 1807. 


- 





citi Betahit 
t, 


, = T 
W. SILVER AND COMPANY, 

° 66 and 67, Cornhill, E.C. 

INDIA, CHINA, AUSTRALIA OUTFITS. 

NAVAL AND MILITARY UNIFORMS, 

PLALN DRESS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 

CAMP, BARRACK, AND CABIN FURNITURE. 
eofening-esey variety of Cabinet Work, Canteens, Trunk_, 

ortmanteaus, &c., suited to all climates, . 


Manufactory, Silvertown (opposite H.M, Dockyards), 
Woolwich, 5.E. 


IR-CIRCULATING AND ANTI 
GREASE HATS.—Patented and Manufactured by 
MALHEW and Co. 89, New Bond-street, W. These Hats are 
waterproof, grease proef, and ing; they are peculiarly soft 
and easy in wear, ensuring a comfortable and complete fit to any 
formation of head, being light, yet durable. First quality, 21s; 
Second ditto, 17s., cash. To be had wholesale at the Manuf y> 
Union-street, Southwark, 8.E, 








OLLOWAY’S' PILLS. — HEALTH 
ALWAYS OBTAINED.—With some necessary precautions 
health may generally be regained by taking a course of these 








= right’ shesetne’ ies Wher Major ce 
any 0 t to Her ity's - 
Sep cham ater Grae tothe eed, nor bes been ced ber came 
years, but the Glenfield Patent Starch. 


I have been further assured that your starch continues to give 
Complete satisfaction, and that though trial has been made of 
samples of various starches. none of these have been found nearly 
equal in quality to the Glenfield. 


as the best remedy ror Acidity of the Stomach, 
Aperient for delicate 


Gout, and Indigestion, and as a Mild 

ituti ore especially for Ladies and 

Children. Combined with the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it forms 
an agreeable Etfervescing Draught, in which its Aperient qualities 
are much increased. ing hot seasons, and in hot climates, 
the regular use of this simple and elegant remedy has been found 
highly . Manufactured (with the utmost attention to 
strength and purity) by DINNEFORD and Co., 172, New Bond 
; and sold by all respectable Chemists throughout 








I am, dear Sirs, your obedientservant,—WM. BLACK. 


Street, 
the Empire. 


parifying pills in the spring. They thoroughly depurate the 
i |, search out all noxious matters, and off all 

humours trom the body, Their alterative properties place them in 
the foremost rank as correctors and improvers of the secretions 
They discipline disordered functions, remove the cause of the irren 
gularity, and restore its rerular and natural action to every orgae 
without inconvenience, pain, or any other drawback. Where th- 
blood is impoverished, the constitution broken down, or the ner- 
yous system shattered, every invalid should make trial of Hol- 


loway's Pills. Their benign action wil! ly reassure the most 
-y ign action will speedily 
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TERLING SILVER.—WILLIAM. . 
JRTON has added to his extensive stock of general FUR- 

wa TRONMONGERY and HOUSE-FURNISHING RE- 
NISHING, Telection of STERLING SILVER SERVICES for 
QUISITES. oe s. His prices will be found considerably 
° ow thoes usually charged. 

| Kixo's PATTERN. 

























RN. 
eee 4 £ sd) om sd fad 
at7 411 00/12 Table spoons.40at7 615 00 
18 Tobe ree 30.7 411 0 © 12 Table forks ..40,.7615 00 
Ia Table tepnazd. 7 4 7 6 8\l2 27 6 9 00 
1s reenert forks2O,, 7 4 7 6 KIB "76 8126 
1g Dewyspoonsl0,, 7 4 3134) 2G 76 4 26 
2 Gravy efi... 9.7 4 3 60) 1 76 426 
1 ieeseladles. "710 3184) 4 4 80 
spoons...10 ,, 7 10 3 18 4:12 Tea spoons....14,. 5120 
18 NS Tice s ceneensenntecese 2 10 0) 4 Salt spoons, giltbowls 1 190 
po rons, gilt bowls 1 00) 1 Mastard spoon, do..... 0 10 6 
Ce tend spoon do... 0 7 0) 1 Fish slice.. : 3100 
1 ol 6 1 Pair sugar tongs... - 1 80 
} i) 8 6) 1 Moist hae 0150 
; 0150) 1 i 130 
H . O16 1 . 110 
£57 1610 £75 110 


Cort. <ive's PATTERN, RICHLY 
AGE PATTERN TEA AND Kino's Ps A 
Cosras ees ICE. ASED, 

a sca 
- Batoe 11 0 0/ Teapot... 
ue 4 14 0) sugar basin 
ne 


pa 
£35 10) 


7 re > mS 
ENDERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, 
and CHIMNEY-PIECES.—Buyers of the above are re- 
, before finally deciding, to visit WILLIAM 8. BURTON'S 
ow- ROOMS. The —— such an assortment of FENDERS, 
ES, RANGES, CHIMNEY-PIECES, FIRE-IRONS, and 
GENERAL IRONMONGE RY, us cannot be approached elsewhere, 
either for variety, novelty, beauty of design, or exquisiteness of 
workmanship. Bright Stoves, with ormolu ornaments and two 
sets of bars, 3. 15s. to 334. 15.; Bronzed Fenders, with standards, 
qs. to Sd. 128.; Steel Fenders, 2. 15s. to HL; ditto, with rich 
ermola ornaments, from 22 15s, to 18d; Chimney-pieces, from 
1. &. to 1004. ; Fire-irons, from 3s. 3d. the set to 41. 4s. 
The BU RTON and all other PATENT STOVES, with radiating 


bearth-plates. 
PREDSTEADS. BATHS, and LAMPS.— 


WILLIAM 8. BURTON has 8I1X LARGE SHOW-ROOMS 
devoted exclusively to the separate display of Lamps, Baths, and 
Metallic Bedsteads. The stock of each is at once the largest, 
newest, and most varied ever submitted to the public, and marked 
at prices proportionate with those that have tended to make his 

the most disti ished in this country 


. 12s. 6d. to 204. each. 
.8s. to GL each. 








Bedsteads, from....... 
Shower Baths, from .... 
Lamps eee from. 
(All other kind: 
Pure Colza Off 
JILLIAM S. BUR TON’S GEN ERAL 
FURNISHING IRONMONGERY CATALOGUE may be 
had gratis, and free by post. It contains upwards of 500 Ilustra- 
tions of his ilimited Stock of Ste ne Silver, Electro Plate, 
Nickel Silver and Britannia Metal Goods, Dish Covers, Hot Water 
Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marble © “himney~ pieces, Kitchen Ranges, 
Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns and Kettles, Clocks, Table 
Cutlery, Baths. Toilet Ware, Turnery. Iron and Brass Bedsteads, 
Bedding, Bedroom Cabinet Furniture, &c, with Lists of Prices 
and Pians of the Twenty large Show-Rooms, at 39, Oxtord-street, 
W.;: 1, 14, 2, 3, and 4, Newman-street ; 4, 5, and 6 Perry's-place; 
and 1, Newman Mews, London, 


HE BEST INVESTMENT 


is a purchase at the far-famed Fstablishments of 
ON 




















E. MOs . 
where all kinds of DRESS may ned cheaper end better 
than at any house in England. every department has been 
furnished from the principal markets ot Europe with au assort- 
ment of 
GOODS for the SPRING and SUMMER SEASONS, 
to eny ever offered to the public, 
most fashionable and comtortable styles are combined with 
durability of material and as of finish 
ATTIRE for TOURISTS and JUVENILES in GREAT VARIETY, 
In the BESPOKE TAILORING DEPARTMENT cutters and 
of the highest talent are employed. 
N.B. Should fo article not be approved of, it will be exchanged 
or the money ret 
E Moses ory Son's rules for self-measurement and list of 
prices neg eee on application, or post-free. 
tablishments are closed every Friday Evening at sunset 
wail Saturday at sunset, when business is resumed until 11 o'clock. 
E. MOSES and SON, 
READY-MADE and BES’'OKE TAILORS, HATTERS, 
HOUSIERS, DEAPERS, BOOT MAKERS, AND GENERAL 
OUTFITTERS. 


Lordon Houses : 
Corner of Minories and Aldgate. 
New Oxford-street, corner of Hart-st-eet. 
Corner of “ oO road and Euston-road, 
‘ountry Establishments : 
Brattere. Yorkshire. Fargate, Sheffield. 


rv 
GE NTLEM AN’ by WARDROBE 
may be © i} E F ly, and 
Economically Furnished at the Eatebtberests of 
Er. MOSES AND SON 
MERCHANT TAILORS, WOOLLEN DRAPERS, 
HATIERS, HOSIERS, BOOT AND SHOR MAKERS, 
AND GENERAL OUTFITTERS 
FOR ALL CLASSES. 
London Houses: 
Corner of Minories and Aldgate. 
New Oxford- street, Corner of Hart-street. 
Corner of Totte t-road, and Eust d 
Country Fatablishments : 
Bradford, Yorkshire. Fargate, Shefleld. 






















DREss FOR JUVENILES. 


fA any Meme ge in the Best and Latest Styles, may be 
Notice. 





te parvey = 14 6 | Spanish Dress Suits from 7 0 
Louave - 210 Cambridge ” 20 
Eton = 12 0 | Inverness Capes | 60 
+ doen pe 150 | Osborn Wrappers ,, 76 

ussar a 4 : Cambridge ” 106 


” 
E. mente pm SON, 

MERCHANT TAILORS, WOOLLEN DRAPERS, 
HATTERS, HOSIERS, BOOT AND SHOE MAKERS, 
AND GENERAL OUTFITTERS 
FOR ALL CLASSES. 

London Houses : 

Corner of Minories and Aldgate. 

New Oxtord-street, Corner of Hart-street. 

Corner of T rt-road and E 4 

Country Establishments: 
Bradford, Yorkshire, Fargate, SheMeld. 
SPECIAL NOTICE. 
The Establishments will be closed on Monday and Tuesday, 

the Ist and 2nd of April, and reopened on Wednesday morning, the 
ara ard of Apmil, as usual. 


" 

EALTH AND HAPPINESS for the 
NERVOUS and DEBILITATED.—The jetors of the 
ingham Institute of Anatomy desire to make! — an in- 
—— means of self-cure for the nervous, debilitated, &e., and 
b- ~ pe the same, gratuitously, on receipt of a stamped 

hrected lope. — 
tomy, Bominghen. ‘Address “ To the Secretary, Institute of Ana- 








, wy ’ , > 
HE OTTOMAN RAILWAY FROM 
SMYRNA TO AIDIN OF HIS IMPERIAL MAJESTY THE 
SULTAN.—At the Sixth Half Yearly Ordinary General Meeting of 
the Shareholders of the above Company, held this day, Sir Mac- 
donald Stephenson in the chair, it was proposed by the Chairman, 
seconded by Alexander Devaux, Esq., and un usly resolved, 
That the Report of the Directors, together with the Financial state- 
ment to the 3ist December, 1860, now submitted, be adopted. A 
cordial vote of thanks was then pa: to the Chairman and Di- 
rectors. 
Company's offices: 2, St Michael's House, Cornhill, London. 


arch 28, 186) 
8. J. COOKE, Secretary. 


GCINDE | RAILWAY COMPANY. — 


INDUS STFAM FLOTILLA--PUNJAUB RAILWAY. ~ 
At the Sixth Annual General Meeting of the above Company, held 
at their offices, on Thursday, the 26th March, 1861, W. P. Andrew, 
Esq., in the Chair. The following resolutions were carried unani- 


mously— 
L That this meeting receive and adopt the Report and accounts 
of the Directors. 

2. That the Directors be authorised, under the sanction of the 
Secretary of State for India in Council, to raise the sum of 83,000/. 
for the purposes of the Indus Steam Flotilla, by the issue of 
Bonds or Sebentenes bearing 5 per cent. interest, payable at the 
expiration of five years with the option of the holders of such 
Bonds or Debentures at any time within that period of converting 
the same into Indus Steam Flotilla Shares, or Indus Steam Flotilla 
Capital Stock. 

3. That W. P. Andrew, Esq., and Sir Frederick Arthur, Bart., be 
re-elected Directors of this Company. 

4. That Philip Anstruther, Esq,, be re-elected an Auditor of this 

Company. 

5. That the best thanks of this Meeting be tendered to the Chair- 
man and Directors for the zeal and ability wit which they have 
conducted the business of the Company. 

6 That the cordial thanks of this Meeting are due to W. P. 
Andrew, Esq., for his courteous awe in the chair this day. 

NDKEW, Chairman 
Thos. BURN ELL, Secretary. 
Gresham House, Old Broad-street, 
March 28, 19861. 


Goverument Officials.— Reduction in Scale of Premiuma, 


f [ HE EUROPEAN ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY ISSUES POLICIES of GUARANTEE at reduced 

rates for Officials in or under the Treasury Customs, Inland Keve- 
nue, Board of Trade, Poor Law Board, Admiralty, and other 
public departments, and for Bank and Railway Clerks, and per- 
sons in commercial employ ments, 

Further reductions on the combination of life assurance with 
guarantee. Annuities granted on favourable terms. 

Forms and every information may be obtained at the Chief 
Office, No, 2, Waterloo-place, Pall-mall, London. 


Tal AT TPS . 
ACCIDENT! T'S OF ALL KIN vDS, AND 
FROM ANY CAUSE, 

may \- provided against by an Annual Payment of 31. to the 
AILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
which” secures 10001, at death by Accident, or 6% weekly for 
injury. 
siti NO EXTRA PREMIUM FOR VOLUNTEERS, 
One Person in every Twelve insured is injured yearly by 
ACCIDENT 
75,0001. has been already paid as COMPENSATION. 
For further information apply to the Provincial Agents, the 
Railway Stations, or at the Head Office, 64,Cornhill (late 3, Old 


Broad Street). 
Annual lncome, 40,0001 CAPITAL ONE MILLION, 
WILLIAM J, VIAN, Secretary 
64, Cornhill, E.C, January, 1861, 


W- ATERLOO LI PE ASSURANCE 
COMPAN 
This Company offers the security of a CAPITAL of 400,0004. and 
the advantages of moderate rates, 
The last Bonus was in 1859, the next will be in 1864. 
Claims within the days of grace paid by this Company. 
NO EXTRA PREMIUM FOR VOLUNTEERS. 
This Company's Policies insure against ACCIDENT or DISEASE 
totally incapacitating the insured, for a small extra premium. 
Sums of money may be deposited at interest, for fixed periods, 
upon terms of arrangement. Prospectuses and Forms on 
maa to the Heap UFrrice—365, somes, London. 








N ATIONAL ASSUR ANCE “AN D 
EINVESTMENT ASSOCIATION. 
3, PALL-MALL EAST, LONDON, 





Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 
17 Vict. a. cap. 45. 


ESTABLISURD 1 aD, 1844, 


: Assurances may be effected “from S to 10,000. on « Bingle 
vife. 
Credit for half the amount of the first five Annual Premiums 
Medical Men remunerated for their Reports. 
Liberty to travel, and foreign residence greatly extended. 
No charge for Stamp Duty on Policies. 


NON-PARTICIPATING ASSURANCES" 
Assur neces may be effected on the NuN-PaRTICIPATING PRIN- 
Cc f, at very low rates of Premium, payable in a variety of 
aud of different 











ways, to suit the 
Classes of Assurers, 


ANNUITIES. 

Immediate Annuities granted on very favourable terms. 

The Tables tor Keversiouary and Deterred Annuities are parti- 
cularly deserving of atteution, whether regarded « 
providing for a particular individual, or resource against 
casualties of age aud the uncertainties of health and foriune. 





Extract from the Half-C: redit Rates of Premium for an 
Assurance of 100¢ 


WITHOUT PRO? ITs. 


Halt Premiain 
Age. First Seven Years, 
0 le 


Whole Premium 
After Seven Years, 
42 1 





Prospectuses sent free on entude ° 


a ~rpy 1 , 
SOUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY.— (Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847. 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon Adelaide, Port 
Adelaide, Gawler, and Kobe, Approved drafts negotiated and 
sent for collection. Every description of Banking business con- 
ducted direet —_ Victoria and New South Wales through the 
Company's Age 
o4, Old Secud-cmest, E.c, 
WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 


S' GEORGE ADVANCE FUND 
ASSOCIATION, 118, PALL-MALL, LONDON, 8.W. 
Advances can readily be obtained on real or personal age ad 


No, CCXXX. ADVERTISEMENTS intended for 
insertion are reques' to be forwarded to the Pub- 
lishers immediately. ADVERTISEMENTS and BILLS 
cannot be received later than SATURDAY NEXT, the 
6th of April. 

London: LONGMAN and Co., 39, Paternoster-row. 


TS EDINBURGH REVIEW, 


6 ber QUARTERLY REVIEW. No. 

CCXVIIL, ADVERTISEMENTS for the forth- 

coming Number must be fo! to the Publisher's 

by the 4th, and BLLLS for insertion by the 6th instant. 
5”, Albemasto-ctsest, London. vl 


~NEW Vv eLu ME OF * BENTLEY'S | STANDARD 
NOVELS.” 


This day, price 2s. 6d., or cloth gilt, 3s., 
THE SEASON TICKET. 
Also, in my Series, 

ita; an Autobiogra: 2s, 6d. 
a e Semi- Detached 1 . 2a. 6d. 
m1, The Three Clerks. Anthony Trollope. 43s. 6d. 
iv. Bever Hollow. The Author of “ Mary Powell,” 


2s. 6d. 
v. Village Belles. 2s. 6d. 


vi. Easton and its Inhabitants. 2s. 6d. 
vu. Quits! By the Author of ‘the Initials.” 38. 6d. 


Ricnarp Beyt ey, New Burlington-street. 


In One Vol., post 8vo, 78. 6d., 


UIPS and CRANKS. In Prose and 
Verse. By THOMAS HOOD, With 60 Ilustra- 





tions. 
London: Rovr.eper, Warne, and RovuT.epce. 








Now ready, price Is, 
NDIGO and its ENEMIES; 
on Both Sides. By DELTA. 
“ Queeque ipse misserima vidi.” 
James Ripewar, 169, Piccadilly; and all Booksellers. 


or, Facts 


Just published, in 8vo, price 6d., 


66 FASSAYS and REVIEWS” ANTICI- 
“4 PATED: Extracts from a Work published 

in the year 1825, and attributed to the Lord Bishop of 

St. David's. 

London: GrorGk MANWARING (successor to John 
_Chapmen), 8, King William-ctreet, omeed. 


Now ready, in post 8vo, price !s. 6d., 


Ts LAW OF IMPERSONATION, 
AS APPLIED TO ABSTRACT IDEAS AND RE- 
LIGIOUS DOGMAS. By 8. W. HALL. 
London: G, Manwarine, 8, King William-street, 
Stran a. 


~ Now ready, in post &vo, . price 7 74., , cloth, 


T HE PROVIDENCE OF GOD 
MANIFESTED IN NATURAL LAW. By JOHN 
DUNCANSON, M.D. 
London: George Maxnwarrne, 8, King William- 
street, Strand. 
~ DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO GENERAL 
GARIBALDL 
Now ready, in 2 vols. post Svo, (with autograph letter 
from the General), price 18s., 


SILIPPO MALINCONTRI; or, Student 
Life in Venetia. An Autobiography. Edited by 
GIROLAMO VOLPE, author of “ the Home and 
the Priest,” &c. Translated from the Unpublished 
M.S. By C. B. CAYLEY, B.A., Translator of Dante's 
“ Divine Comedy,” &c. 
Most interesting: showing Venetia in a state of 
constant covert warfare with Austria.”"—AMorning Ad- 
vertuer. 








London: George Manwanrtne, 8, King William- 
street, Strand. 
Second Editton. This day, Svo, extra cloth 2s. é<L, 
USLNESS LIFE; or some of the Ex- 
periences of a London Tradesmen, with Fami- 

liar Anecdotes and Illustrations, and Practical Infor- 

mation for Men in Business. 

“A work replete with interesting information and 

advice.” —Atlas. 

“Should be in the hands of every young man."— 

Critic, 

Hovutston and Wricurt, 65, Paternoster-row, London. 


Now ready, 


NO CHURCH. By the Author of 


“HIGH CHURCH.” 3 vols, 


MY SHARE OF THE WORLD. By 
FRANCES BROWNE. Dedicated to the Marquess 
of Lansdowne. 3 vols. 

Hurst and Biackert, 13, Great Mariborough-street. 


pests ASSURANCE, AND 
DISCOUNT BANK. 

FIVE PER CENT. on sums tor fixed periods or, accord!ing to 
the amount, at fiom Seven to Thirty aaa | botice. per cent. 
at call. - LL. LAW, Mauager. 
Cannon-street West E.C. 


Vy ILSON’S BREECH-LOADING 
RIFLE 


MR. THOMAS WILSON to call attention to his new 
BREEC aaa LOADING RIFLES and CAKBINES, which, after re- 
peated trial, are pronounced by the highest authorities to be the 
most simple, safe, and efficient breech-loading wespons ever in- 
troduced. 





All inquiries and other ieath to be add a to 
Messrs. KABONE Brotuerns and Co, 47, Broad Street, Bir-~ 
who have the it of the patent, and from 





in sums from 30/. to 1000, for any period, not 
years, upon the following scale of repayments, for every 1001 nv 
vanced in full, including interest thereor :— 


Loan Term. Monthly. Quarterly. 
Gue year... .. 48 184,.. 426150 
Two years... 40. 450 
Three years... 3 73. 0 19 
Pour years.... 213 4. 8 00 
Pive years.... 2 50. 610 





For further information apply to F. H. Gilbart, Manager. 


whore every information as to cvst and other details cam be ob» 
tained. 


The PATENT RIFLES may be obtained through the Londos 
and Birmingham Gun T Soaten, and respectable Gun Makers la 
the Kingdom, as well as Messrs. KABONE BROTHERS 
tnd Co., 47, Broad Street Seen Som 

2.B—All guns manufactured under this patent are viewed by 
the Patentee, and if made correctly ave marked T. W., under « 
small crown on the Nock's Form of the barrel. 
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LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 


for APRIL 1861. No. DXLVL. Price 2s. 6d. 


Spontaneous Combustion. 
Italy: by Mark Monnier. 
A 





Prsser’s MAGAZINE for ARRIL, 
28, , 


Next Week, in Three Vols., post 8vo, with Six Illustrations by J. E. Mintats, price 21s, cloth, 


FRAMLEY PARSONAGE. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


Autobiography.—Part XV. SMITH, ELDER and Co., 65, Cornhill. 





ENGLAND’S NATIONAL POLICY. 
Now ready, in Svo, 10s. 6d., 








Reprerengwret | eae omens! ENGLAND AND EUROPE, 


Down Hill, By the Author | Toleration within the 
of “ Digby Grand,”**The | Chureh of England. 
Interpreter,” &c., &. ome By E. Hinxman, 
Chapters XIII.—XVI, B 

Public Schools. 


Java. By an Anglo-Ba- 
tavian. 
spects of A y. | Chronicle of Current His- 
Second Paper. tory. 
Ida Conway.—A Tale. By 
London: Parker, Son, and Bourn, 445, West 
Strand, W.C. 











HE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 
NEW SERIES. 
No, XXXVIII. April, 1861, 
CONTENTS : 
I. Mr, Kingsley on the Study of History. 
Il, The Sicilian Revolution. 
III, Voltaire’s Romances and their Moral. 
IV. The Universities and Scientitic Education. 
V. Early Intercourse of England and Germany. 
VI. The Cotton Manufacture. 
VII. Maine on Ancient Law. 
VIII, Eton. 
IX. Austria and her Reforms. 
Contemporary Literature:—1, Theology and Philo- 
sophy.—2. Politics, Sociology, and Travels,—3. Science. 
—4. History and Biography.—5. Belles Lettres. 
London: (iroree MANWaRING (successor to John 
Chapman), 8, King William-street, Strand, 


‘This day is published, price 6s., the 


ATIONAL REVIEW. No. XXIV. 
CONTENTS: 
I. M, de Tocqueville. 
Il. The Diplomatic Service, 
III, National Education. 
IV. Japanese Romance. 
V. Mr. Maine on Ancient Law. 
VI. The Memoirs of Madame Piozzi. 
VII. Prussia and the German Confederation, 
VIII. Port Royal. 
1X. Politics and Faith. 
X. Plato: His Physies and Metaphysics, 
XI. The Author of * Paul Ferroll.” 
XII. Three Men and Three Eras: Washington, Jack- 
son, Buchanan. 
XIIL. Books of the Quarter suitable for Reading- 
Societies. 








MR. ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S NEW SERIAL. 
‘To be completed in 20 Monthly Parts, each Part to con- 
tain Two Illustrations by J. E. Miniais, A.R.A. 


This day, Part II., price 1s., of 


ORLEY FARM; 
A TALE. 
By ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 
Author of “‘ Framley Parsonage,” “ Dr. Thorne,” 
* Barchester Towers,” &c. 
With Illustrations by J. E. Muniais, A.R.A. 


This day is published, price 7s, 6<., 


NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. Vol. I. 
With the original illustrations. 
Forming the New Volume of the Illustrated Library 
Edition of MR. CHARLES DICKENS'S WORKS. 





NEW SPORTING NOVEL. 
Post 8vo, 9s., 


MARKET HARBOROUGH; or, How 


Mr. Sawyer went to the Shires. 


Feap. 8vo, 4s., 


of Servia. By OWEN MEREDITH, 





‘Post 8vo, 8s., 


ROMAN CANDLES. 
CONTENTS : 
An Eternal City—At the Sign of the German Eagle— 
Travels in Rome—The Noble Roman—The Common 
Roman--.\ Paschal Candle--A Roman Donna—-Burghers 
~A Cardinal Secretary— Before the Curtain--A Fashion- 
able Reception—Four Vatican Pictures—A Roman Cen- 
turion—Goyon the Magniticent—Coloured (ioddesses— 


Roman Singing-birds—Gauls in Rome—lRoman Art. 
Cuapman and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 





BALIZE AND THE BALZIANS: 
Being No. 2 of Sketches Personal, Nautical, and Tropi- 
cal. By PERCIVAL SPUNYARN. In addition to a 
variety of interesting articles, appears in No. 4, for 
APRIL, of " % 
NTERTAINING THINGS. 
Profusely Illustrated, Price 2d. Monthly. 
London: Arrnur Haut, Virtus, and Co., 25, Pater- 


VIII. Granville de Vigne. A Tale of the Day. 
IX 


A Discussion of National Policy. 
By A. H. LOUIS, Esq., of Lincoln’s-inn, Barrister-at-Law. 


“Often philosophical, always suggestive and nobly conceived. One merit that the volume possesses jg its 
clearness of purpose, and sharp, definite, distinct expression of opinion. The spirit of a devout political faith 
pervades it, and its generous appreciation of the abilities of antagonists whom he regards as formidable w 
Europe or to England, shows that, however mistaken or exaggerated his conclusions, Mr. Louis is no common 
place vituperator. If his portraits of Mr. Bright and Mr. Gladstone should appear to some no better than 
serious caricatures they can scarcely deny that he has brought out the vulnerable points and fea. 
tures in two of our ablest public speakers. To correct the errors of the popular political philosophy, is a sajy. 
tary work. The policy of England has inclined to a policy of isolation. To this policy Mr. Louis is 
hostile, and his book is a grave courageous protest against what he regards as an immoral and mischieyoy; 
course.” —Spectator. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street. 
Publisher in Ordinary lo Her Majesty, 





NEW WORK BY F. G. TRAFFORD. 








On April 10, 
AND SUBURB. 
A NOVEL. In 8 vols. 
By F. G. TRAFFORD, 


Author of “The Moors and the Fens,” “Too Much Alone,” &c. 


CITY 


“We can cordially recommend “Too Much Alone” to any reader in quest of a thoroughly good novel. Itis 
a well conceived, well wrought out story; but we regard it less as a present success than the commencement 
of a successful career." —Athenwum, 

CHARLES J. SKEET, Publisher, 10, King William-street, Charing Cross. 


**BIRD’S-EYE VIEWS OF SOCIETY.” 
Drawn by RICHARD DOYLE. 


No. 1. “At Home. Smartt anp Earty” RerresuMents. 


In the CORNHILL MAGAZINE for April, Now Ready. 


SMITH, ELDER and Co., 65, Cornhill. 





Now Ready, 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, 
No. 16 (for April), price One Sarture, with Two Illustrations. 


CONTENTS. 





The Adventures of Philip on his Waythrough the World. (With an Illustration) 
Chapter VIII.—Will be pronounced to be Cynical by the Benevolent, 
a 1X.—Contains one Riddle which is Solved, and perhaps some more. 
- X.—In which we visit Admiral Byng. 
The Irish Convict System—Why it has Succeeded. 
Horace Saltoun, Part I11.—Ve Victis. 
‘The Morality of Advocacy. 
Food—W hat it is. 
Framley Parsonage. 
Chapter XLVI.—Lady Lufton’s Request. 
»  XALVIL—Nemesis. 
»  XLVIIL—How they were all Married, had two Children, and lived happy everafter. 
*“*At Home.” (With an Illustration.) 
Elisabetta Sirani. By Owen Meredith. 
Roundabout Papers, No. 11.—On a Chalk-mark on the Door. 






SMITH, ELDER and Co., 65, Cornhill. 





OLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY! T HE BRITISH QUARTERLY! 
J MAGAZINE. Edited by W. HARRISON ALNS- | REVIEW, No. LXVL., price 6s., will be pub 
WORTH, Esq. lished April Ist. 

Contents For Aprit. No. CCCCLXXXIV. | 
I. Contemporaneous France. | 
. The Coming of Spring. By Nicholas Michell. | 
Ill. East Lynne. By the Author of “ Ashley.” | 

Part XVI. | 
IV. Etienne Pasquier. By Sir Nathaniel. | 

V. Autobiography of Mrs. Piozzi. 

VI. Dryden at Soho. By W. Charles Kent. } 
VIL. The Shipwrecked Mariner's Treasure. By Mrs. | 
Bushby. 


Contents; 
. Motley’s United Netherlands, 
Iceland and its Physical Curiosities. 
The Sinaitic MS. of the Greek Testament. 
Canada, 
Dixon's Personal History of Lord Bacon. 
The Impending Crisis in America. 
. The Historic Element in Ballads. 
. Our Commerce with China. 
9. Theological Liberalism. 
10, Continental Affairs. 


= 
= 


LAN 








X, Rifled Cannon, 


onion: Jackson, WaLrorp, and Hopper, 18, 
CHarMay and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. Lonion ACKSON, WALForp, and Hoppe 


St. Paul's-churchyard; and SpirKiy, Marsal, 8 





noster-row; and all Booksellers. 


! 
| 
. Sporting Adventures at Spitzbergen. 1l. Uur Epilogue on Affairs and Books. 
| 
i 


*,* Sold by all Booksellers and Newsmen. Co., Stationers’ Hall-court. 
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Jost published, im crown Svo, price 7s. 6d., cloth, gilt 


JILETLIA ; or, Revelations of the 
ee other Poems. By RICHARD BAIN, 
London : Lowem aN, GReEN, LonGMAN, and Rowers. 











ND CHEAPER EDITION OF MR. A, 
_. TROLLOPE’S NOVELS. 
People’s Edition, in crown 8vo, price 5s., 
Just published, te 
ARCHESTER TOWERS. By 
B ANTHONY TROLLOPE, Author of “ Orley 
3 ” &e. 
ws the same Author, in 1 wol., price 3s. Gd. cloth, 
The WARDEN. Uniform with Barchester Towers. 
up for lost time as soon as 
u AL L pou be may be—will know very 
-_ Barchester well what is meant by the 
Warden — if anybody | Daily Jupiter, and by Tom 
ao The Warden | Towers.” Saturday Re- 
at Darchester Towers, let | *™- 
us counsel them to make 
London: LoneMAN, GREEN, Lonoemay, and Ronerts. 


Now ready, the 8th Edition, in 8vo, price 10s. 6d., 


SSAYS AND REVIEWS. By 
Rev. F. TEMPLE, ear of Great Staugh- 
D.D., Head Master of 


by ; 

ROWLAND WILLIAMS, 

D.D., | Viee-Principal, ; ae os 
r College: lege, Oxford ; 

BADEN POWELL. M.A., BENJAMIN  JSOWETT, 
jate Professor of Geo- M.A., Regius Profes- 
metry, Oxford ; sor of Greek, Oxford. 

H. B. WILSON, B.D., Vi- 

London: Loneman, GREEN, Loyomay, and Ronerts. 


ton; 
Cc. W. GOODWIN, M.A.; 
MARK PATTISON, Bb. D., 
Rector of Lincoln Col- 


SYDNEY SMITH. 
The Third Enlition, in crown 8vo, price 7s. 6d. cloth, 


E WIT AND WISDOM of the Rev. 
SYDNEY SMITH: A Selection of the most me- 
morable Passages in his Writings and Conversation. 


“Tx these selections, ,tences which have now 
made with great taste| reached the dignity of 
and discrimination, we are| maxims or aphorisms, 
presented, almost at ajand the authorship of 
, with the brightest) which is not unfrequently 
and best of the writings | attributed by the superti- 
of the facetious, pure, and | cial reader to Shakspeare, 
elegant-minded SYDNEY|Bacon, or Addison.”— 
SMITH; including all | Glasgow Herald. 
those sayings and sen- 
London: Lonemay, Green, Lonemay, and Roperts. 

















Seventh Edition, bound, 6s., 


SCHOOL HISTORY OF ENGLAND: 

with a Copious Chronology, Tables of Contem- 
porary Sovereigns, and Questions for Examination. 
Abridged from the ** Family History of England.” 


London: Paxker, Sox, and Bourn, West-strand. 





This day, Octavo, 12s., 
RANSACTIONS of the NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION for the PROMOTION of SOCIAL 
SCIENCE. 1860. Edited by G. W. HASTINGS, LL.B, 
General Secretary of the Association. 
The TRANSACTIONS for 1857, 15s. 
London: Parker, Son, and Bourx, West Strand. 
This day, Second Edition, revised and improved, 4s., 
SELECT GLOSSARY OF ENGLISH 
WORDS USED FORMERLY IN SENSES DIF- 
FERENT FROM THEIR PRESENT. By RICHARD 
CHENEVIX TRENCH, D.D., Dean of Westminster. 


By the same Author, 
ENGLISH: PAST AND PRESENT. 
Tenth 


Fourth Edition, 4s. 
ON THE STUDY OF WORDS. 
Edition. 3s. 6d. 
PROVERBS AND THEIR LESSONS. 
Fifth Edition, 3s. 
London: Parker, Son, and Bourn, West Strand. 
Just published, feap. Svo, 2s., 
HE EASTERN, or TURKISH BATH: 
Its History, Revival in Britain, and Application 
Ar Purposes of Health. By ERASMUS WILSON, 
RS. 
Jouy Cucrcniiy, New Burlington-street. 





Just published, Second Edition, feap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d., 
MPERFECT DIGESTION: its Causes 
and Treatment. By ARTHUR LEARED, M.D., 
Member of the Royal College of Physicians, London; 
Physician to the Great Northern Hospitul. 
Joun Cuvecniit, New Burlington-street, 











Now ready, price Is. 
DMISSION to GOVERNMENT 

d APPOINTMENTS. The COMMON-SENSE_ of 
FIR ETITION : A PLEA for an OPEN CIVIL SER- 





James Ripeway, 169, Piccadilly, and all Booksellers. 
DR. CURTIS ON NERVOUSNESS, GENEKAL DEBILITY, & 
Just published, price Is., post free from the Author for 12 stamps, 


7 . ’ ToL 
MEDICAL ESSAY on the CAUSE 
and CURE of PREMATURE DECLINE, with plain direc- 

for perfect restoration to health vigour, the resuit of 
twenty-five years’ successful practice in the treatment of those 

Peculiar nervous and mental diseases, which tend to embitter and 

shorten life. By Dr. J. L. CURTIS, 15, Albemarle-street, Picea- 

dilly, London. ‘Consultations, 10 till 3, and 6 to 8. 

FI hy OF THE WORK.—* There is no member of society by 

— the book will not be found useful—whether such person 

the relation of a parent, preceptor, or clergyman.’ —Sun, 


ning paper. 

This iy a very useful work ; it describes the sources of those 
fiseases ee decline in youth, or more frequenUy pre- 
Mature old age."—Daily Telegraph, Maret 27, 1858. 








MESSRS. 


DEIGHTON, BELL, & CO.’S 
NEW WORKS 


AND 


NEW EDITIONS. 


— 
16mo, eloth, 4s. 6d., 


NOVUM TESTAMENTUM GRACUM, 
Textus Stephanici, 1550. Accedunt varie Lectiones 
editionum Bezw, Elzeviri, Lachmanni, Tischen- 
oa et Tregellesii. Curante F. H. SCRIVENER, 


Second Edition, enlarged, price 8s. 6<., 
A GENERAL INTRODUCTION to the 


APOSTOLIC EPISTLES, with a Table of St. Paul's 
Travels, and an Essay on the State after Death. To 
which is added, a Few Words on the Athanasian 
Creed, on Justification by Faith, and on the Ninth 
and Seventeenth Articles of the Church of England. 
By a BISHOP’S CHAPLAIN. (Ready. 


Demy 18mo, 3s. 6:1, 


ON THE IMITATION of CHRIST. A 
New Translation. By the Very Rev. the Dean of 
ELY, D.D. 

Feap. 8vo, 5s., 

PSALTER (The), or PSALMS of DAVID 
in ENGLISH VERSE. With Preface and Notes. 
By a MEMBER of the UNIVERSITY of CAM- 
BRIDGE. Dedicated by permission to the Lord 
Bishop of Ely, and the Reverend the Professors of 
Divinity in that University. 

Now ready, 12mo, cloth, price 5s., 


TWELVE SERMONS, preached on various 
oceasions at the Church of St. Mary, Greenwich 
By the Rev. ROBERT MAIN, MLA. 


New Edition, thoroughly revised, 8vo, price 12s., 


A HISTORY of the ARTICLES of RE- 
LIGION, By the late Archdeacon HARDWICK. 

A considerable amount of fresh matter has been in- 
corporated, especially in the two chapters which relate 
to the construction and revision of our present code of 
articles. 

_ Crown 8vo, price 12s., 

A COMMENTARY on the GOSPEL of 
ST. MATTHEW. By Hl. GOODWIN, D.D., Dean of 
Ely. 

Also by the same, crown S8vo, price 7s. 6d., 

A COMMENTARY on the GOSPEL of 
ST. MARK. 

Intended for the English reader, and adapted for 
either domestic or private use. 

Second Edition, revised and enlarged, price 6s. 64., 


DR. LIVINGSTONE’S CAMBRIDGE 
LECTURES. With a Prefatory Letter by the Rev. 
Professur SEDGWICK, Edited by the Rev. W 
MONK, M.A. 

This edition contains a New Introduction, an Account 
of Dr. Livingstone’s New Expedition, a Series of Ex- 
tracts from the Traveller's Letters received since he 
left this country, and a History of the Oxford and 
Cambridge Mission to Central Africa, 


BY THE LATE J. W. DONALDSON, D.D., 
Late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Second Edition, considerably enlarged, price 16s., 
A COMPLETE GREEK GRAMMAR. 

“T may here remark that the Greek Grammar of 
Dr. Donaldson has now reached a second and enlarged 
edition, and is so complete in all its parts, and so feli- 
citous in its combination of logic with grammar, as to 
form a most important contribution to the acccurate 
study of the Greek language.” —Ker. C. J, Ellicott (Pre- 
Jace to * Commentary on the Ephesians,”’) 





Second Edition, very much enlarged, price l4s., 


A COMPLETE LATIN GRAMMAR. 
Very much enlarged, and adapted for the use of 
University Stucents. 

The enlarged edition of the Latin Grammar has 
been prepared with the same object as the correspond- 
ing work on the Greek language. It is, however, 
especially designed to serve as a convenient handbook 
for those students who wish to acquire the habit of 
writing Latin; and with this view it is furnished with 
an Anti-barbarus, with a full discussion of the most 
important synonyms, and with a variety of information 
not generally contained in works of this description. 





8vo, price 9s., 

SOPHOCLES. (E&DIPUS COLONEUS 
with Notes, intended principally to explain and De- 
fend the Text of the Manuscripts, as opposed to 
Conjectural Emendation. By the Rev. C. | 
PALMER, M.A. [Ready. 

Price 6s. 6d., post free, 

THE CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY CA- 
LENDAR for 1861. 

The alterations made in accordance with the new 
Statutes respecting Scholarships, Fellowships, &c., in 
the Colleges, as well as Professorships, &c., in the Uni- 
versity, will be found in this year’s publication, in 
addition to the usual corrections to Easter. 

(This day. 


A COMPANION to the NEW TESTA- 
MENT. Designed for the use of Theological Stu- 
dents and the Upper Forms in Schools. By A. C, 
BARRETT, M.A. [Nert week. 

New and Cheaper Edition, 

A GUIDE to the PARISH CHURCH. 
By the Very Rev. H. GOODWIN, D.D., Dean of 
Ely. Third Edition, 1s. (Ready. 


DEIGHTON, BELL, and Co., Cambridge ; 





BELL and DALDY, London. 





EARL STANHOPE'S LIFE OF PITT. 
On April 4th, with portrait, Vols. I. and II., post 8vo, 
2is. 


| IFE OF THE RIGHT HON. 
4 WHAAAM PITT, with Extracts from his MS. 
Papers. By EARL STANHOPE, Author of the “ History 
of England from the Peace of Utrecht.” 


Jouyw Morrar,. Albemarie-street. 


THE GORILLA COUNTRY. 
Early in April, with Map and 80 Illustrations, 8vo. 


)}XPLORATIONS and ADVENTURES 

‘4 in EQUATORIAL AFRICA, with Accounts of 
the MANNERS and CUSTOMS of the CANNIBALS and 
other SAVAGE TRIBES, and of -the Chase of the 
GORLLLA, the NEST-BULLDING APE, CHIMPANZEE, 
CROCODILE, ELEPHANT, HIPPOPOTAMUS, &c. By 
M,. DU CHAILLU. 

“The recent meeting of the Royal Geographicel 
Society was a remarkable one, both for the tin- | 
guished audience assembled, and for the ety 4 
interest excited by the paper read by M. du iu, 
who has recently returned from explorations in West 
Equatorial Africa, and sketched the story of his cou- 
rageous deeds with considerable vivacity. The novelty 
and importance of his contributions to natural history, 
particularly in his specimens of the Gorilla, an extra- 
ordinary and gigantic species of the ape tribe, no one 
who heard Professor Owen's brilliant eulogium could 
feel a doubt, M. du Chaillu’s work we may expect to 
cause some excitement, and perhaps some degree of 
controversy." —/ublisher's Circular. 

Joux Murray, Albemarle-street. 














HISTORICAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL WORKS, 
BY JOHN FORSTER. 
This day, post 8vo., 12s., 


A RREST OF THE FIVE MEMBERS 
i BY CHARLES THE FIRST. A Chapter of Eng- 
jish History rewritten. By JOHN FORSTER. 

“ Written by Mr. Forster with a stern minuteness and 
» dramatic force that must render his work a standard 
document to every diligent student of the time... . 
Few readers will fail to be impressed by the skilled 
an disciplined powers with which it is composed. 
The scene moves, the actors live.”"—Quarterly Review. 

By the Same, post 8vo, 12s., 

THE DEBATES ON THE GRAND 
REMONSTRANCE, 1641. With an Introductory Essay 
on English Freedom under Plantagenet and Tudor 
Sovereigns. 

“An important Essay on the period of the Great 
Civil War, with a vigorous introductory paper. .. . 
In the attempt to establish his position, Mr. Forster has 
exhibited great research, and thrown mach light on 
the history of this momentous crisis.” — Adinburgh 
Review. 

Also, post 8vo, 12s., 


OLIVER CROMWELL—DANIEL DE 
FOE—SIR RICHARD STEEL — CHARLES CHURCHILL 
—SAMUEL FOOTE. Biographical Essays. 

“These Biographies have permanent interest and 
value... The Foote, Steele, and De Foe have been 
greatly added to and improved since they first appeared ; 
and we can justly add that their elaboration makes 
them more worthy of the permanent form in which 
Mr. Forster has with reason thought fit to preserve 
them.” — Imes. 

Joun Munnay, Albemarle-street. 


This day, price 12s. 6d. Impl. Svo, cloth, gilt, 
\ INSTRELSY LN SOLITUDE, (adap- 
i ted for a present.) Containing “A Christmas 
Story,” “The Dark Palace,” and other original poems. 
By 0. 0. 
London: Artuvr Haut, Verve, and Co., 25, Pater- 
noster-row; and all Booksellers 


Now ready, crown Svo, price 7s. éd., cloth., 
pao ETHEUS’S DAUGHTER. A 
Poem. By Colonel JAMES ABBOTT, TT. M. 
Bengal Artillery. Author of “ Narrative of a Journey 
from Heraut to Khiva. 
Surrn Exvpen, and Co., 65, Cornhill, 
BOHN’S ENGLISH GENTLEMAN’S LIBRARY 
FOR APRIL. 
Handsomely printed in demy 8vo, and illustrated with 
portraits and plates, at 9s. per volume, 
Shes 7 LETIERS and WORKS of 
LADY WORTLEY MONTAGU, Edited by Lord 
WHARNCLIFFE, Third Edition, with important addi- 
tions and corrections derived from the original manu- 
scripts, a new Memoir and illustrative Notes by W. 
MOY THOMAS. Complete in two volumes, with a 
general Index, and fine portraits engraved on steel. 
Vol. I. 
Henny G. 


Boux, York-stree Covent-garden 


London, W.C, 
BOHN’S SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY FOR APRIL. 
rPUE COTTON MANUFACTURE of 
GREAT BRITAIN, systematically investigated ; 
with an introductory view of its comparative state in 
Foreign Countries. By ANDREW URE, M.D., F.R.S. 
New edition, revised and completed to the present 
time, by ’. L. SIMMONDS. In two volumes, with 150 
illustrations. Vol. Il. Post S8vo, cloth, 5s. 
Henny G. Boun, York-street, Covent-garden, 
London, W:C. 








Just published, price ls, New Edition, by post fourteen stamps 
THE SCIENCE OF LIFE; or, How to 
; ’ 

_ Live, and What to Live For; Explanatory of the Mysteries 
ot Man's Eximence, and the various Phenomena of Life. With In- 
structions for securing Health and Streng:h, and Remarks on the 
Treatment of Disorders incidental to Sedentary Life. 

By a Physician of Twenty Years Practice, 

Contents: The Physical Education of Early Life—The Art of 
Prolongyg Lite—The Theory of Digestion—The Stomach and its 
Difficulties—The Cultivation of the Affeetions, and the Regulation 
of the Passions — Nervous Disorders, &c. 

London : MANs, 39, Cornhill; and al! Booksellers 
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ALBEMARLE-STREET, 


April, 1861. 
MR. MURRAY’S 


LIST OF NEW WORKS. 


LIFE OF THE RIGHT HON. WIL- 
LIAM PITT, with Extracts from MS, Papers. By EARL 
STANHOPE, Author of the “ History of England from 
the Peace of Utrecht.” Portrait, Vols. I.and II, Post 
8vo, 21s. 


THE PROVINCE OF JURISPRU- 
DENCE DETERMINED. By the late JOHN AUSTIN, 
Barrister-at-Law. Second Edition. 8vo. 15s. 


THE COLCHESTER PAPERS—Diary 
and Correspondence of Charles Abbott, Lord Col- 
chester, Speaker of the House of Commons, 1802— 
1817. Edited by HIS SON. Portrait. 3 vols. 8vo, 
42s, 


WORKMEN’S EARNINGS— 
SAVINGS and STRIKES. By SAMUEL SMILES, Au- 
thor of “Self Help,” ‘Life of George Stephenson.” 
Reprinted from the “Quarterly Review.” Post Svo. 
1s. 6d. 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED NE- 
THERLANDS; from the Death of William the Silent. 
With a detailed account of the Spanish Armada. By 
J, LOTHROP MOTLEY. Fourth Thousand. Portraits. 
2vols. 8vo, 30s. 


ICELAND: ITS VOLCANOES, GEY- 
SERS, AND GLACIERS, By COMMANDER C. 5S. 
FORBES, R.N. Illustrations, Post 8vo. 14s, 


JUTLAND, THE DANISH ISLES, 
AND COPENHAGEN. By HORACE MARRYAT. Il- 
lustrations. 2 vols, Post 8vo. 14s. 


PERSONAL HISTORY OF LORD 
BACON; from Unpublished Papers. By W. HEP- 
WORTH DIXON, 8vo. 12s, 


THE GREAT SAHARA. Wanderings 
South of the Atlas Moantains. By H. B, TRISTRAM, 
M.A., Master of Greatham Hospital. Illustrations- 
Post 8vo, 15s. 


GENERAL SIR ROBERT WILSON’S 
PRIVATE DIARY of Travels, Personal Services, and 
Public Events, during Missions and Employments, 
from the Invasion of Russia to the Capture of Paris, 
1812-14. Map. 2 vols, 8vo. 26s. 


THE SECRET HISTORY OF EVENTS 
during the FRENCH INVASION of RUSSIA, 1812. 
By GENERAL SIR ROBERT WILSON, Second Edi- 

Plans. 8vo. lds. 


THE PRISONER IN’ BURMAH ; 
Being the Personal Narrative of Two Years’ Suffering 
in @ Burmese Prison. By HENRY GOUGER, [Illus- 
trations, Post 8vo, 12s. 


THE HORSE AND HIS RIDER. By 
SIR FRANCIS B. HEAD, Fourth Thousand. Wood- 
cuts. Post 8vo. 5s. 


ANCIENT LAW: its Connection with 
the Early History of Society, and its Relation to Modern 
Ideas. By PROFESSOR MAINE, 8vo. 12s, 


THE ORIGIN OF LANGUAGE. Based 
on Modern Researches. By Rev. F.W. FARRAR, M.A, 
Feap. 8vo. 5s, 


RECOLLECTIONS OF THE DRUSES 
OF LEBANON, With Notes on their Religion. By 
LORD CARNARVON. Second Edition, Post 8vo. 
5s. 6d. 


; 
LITERARY ESSAYS. By the late Rev. 
J.J. BLUNT, B.D. 8vo. 128. 


THE GLACIERS OF THE ALPS. A 
Narrative of Excursions and Ascents; and an Account 
of the Origin and Phenomena of Glaciers. By JOHN 
TYNDALL, F.R.S. Illustrations. Post 8vo. 14s, 


ON THE ORIGIN OF SPECIES, BY 
MEANS OF NATURAL SELECTION. By CHARLES 
DARWIN, F.R.S, Seventh Thousand, Post 8vo. 14s, 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street 


NEW WORKS. 


= 
1 


HE HISTORY of ENGLAND from 

the ACCESSION of JAMES THE SECOND. By 

LORD MACAULAY. Votume the Friern, edited by 
his Sister, LADY TREVELYAN. 8vo, price 12s. 


2. 


By te4es and REVIEWS. 
id 


y 

The Rev. F. TEMPLE, | H. B. WILSON, B.D., Vicar 
D.D., Head-Master of of Great Staughton ; 
Rugby; Cc. W. GOODWIN, M.A. ; 

ROWLAND WILLIAMS, | MARK PATTISON, B.D., 
D.D., ‘Vice - Principal, Rector of Lincoln Col- 
Lampeter College ; lege, Oxford ; 

BADEN POWELL, M.A.,| BENJ. JOWETT, M.A., 
late Professor of Geo- Regius Professor of 
metry, Oxford. Greek, Oxford. 

Eighth Edition, now ready, price 10s. 6d. 
3 


YRA SACRA: Being a Collection of 
Hymns, Ancient and Modern, Odes, and Frag- 
ments of Sacred Poetry. Compiled and edited by the 
Rev. B. W. SAVILE, M.A. Feap. 8vo, uniform with 
* Lyra Germanica” and * Lyra Domestica.” 
(Un Wednesday next. 


HE INTRODUCTION of CHRIS- 

TIANITY into BRITAIN: Being an Argument 

on the Evidence in favour of St. Paul having visited 

the extreme Boundary of the West. By the Rev. B. W. 

SAVILE, M.A., Curate of Tattingstone, and Chaplain 
to Earl Fortescue. Feap. 8vo. [On Wednesday next. 


5 


DJHYSICO-PROPHETICAL ESSAYS: 
On the Locality of the Eternal Inheritance ; its 
Nature and Character; the Resurrection Body; and the 
Mutual Recognition of Glorified Saints. By the Rev. 
W. LISTER, F.G.S., Vicar of Bushbury, and Rural 
Dean; Chaplain to the Right Hon. the Earlof Beverley. 
Post 8vo. (Jn May. 
6. 
ALF-HOUR LECTURES on the 
J HISTORY and PRACTICE of the FINE and 
ORNAMENTAL ARTS. By WILLIAM B. SCOTT, 
Ilead-Master of the Government School of Design, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. With 50 Woodcut Illustrations. 
16mo, 8s. 6d. 


HE FACTS of the FOUR GOSPELS: 
An Essay. By FREDERIC SEEBOHM, 8vo. 
(Jn a few days. 

OLONISATION and COLONIES: 


) Being a Series of Lectures delivered before the 


| University of Oxford in 1839, 40, and 41. By HERMAN 


MERIVALE, LA., late Professor of Political Economy. 
Second Edition, with Notes and Additions, vo. 
(im May, 
9 


NAHUAC; or, Mexico and the Mexicans, 


Ancient and Modern. By EDWARD B. TYLOR. 
With Map and I}lustrations, 8vo, 12s. 
10. 


QTRAY THOUGHTS in PROSE and 
kK.) VERSE; FinstSerres, Spring Blossoms, By J. E. 
HERVEY. Second Edition, with a Preface by the Rev. 
J. 5. HOWSON, M.A. Square 18mo, 3s. 6d, 


ll, 


TMHE LAST of the OLD SQUIRES. 
By the Rev. JOHN WOOD WARTER, B.D., 

Vicar of West Tarring, Sussex. Second and cheaper 

Edition, in fcap, 8vo. ma [Nearly ready. 


4 hess LIFE of RICHARD PORSON, 
M.A., Professor of Greek in the University of 
Cambridge from 1792 to 1808. By the Rev. JOHN 
SELBY WATSON, M.A., M.R.S.L, 8vo. With Portrait. 
(Jn April. 
13. 


11> WERFKS in JAPAN. By the 
BISHOP OF VICTORIA (Hong Kong). With a 
Map and several Illustrations engraved on Wood. &vo. 
[April 10. 
14. 


the AFRICANS at HOME: Being a 

popular Description of Africa and the Africans, 
condensed from the Accounts of African Travellers, 
from the time of M Park to the Present Day. By 
the Rev. R. M. MACBRIAR, M.A., Author of the 
“Mandingo and Foola Grammars,” &c. With a Map 
and numerous Illustrations. Feap. 8vo. 

(Jn April. 


15. 


OLLIERIES and COLLIERS: A 
Handbook of the Law and the Leading Cases 
relating thereto. By JOHN COKE FOWLER, Esq., 
Barrister-at-Law, and Stipendiary Magistrate for the 
Merthyr Tydfil District, Glamorganshire. Feap. 8vo. 
(Jn April. 
16. 


\ TREATISE on MILLS and MILL- 
i WORK. By WILLIAM FAIRBAIRN, LL.D., 
F.R.S., F.G.S., President of the Literary and Philoso- 
phical Society of Manchester. With numerous Steel 
Plates and Woodcut Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo. Vol. L 
Mechanism and Prime Movers. [On April LL. 








London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and 
ROBERTS. 
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IMPORTANT 
NEW WORKs. 


— o—-—. 


ESSAYS AND REVIEWS—si, 
EDITION OF THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No, 27 
8vo. 6s. . 

II. 


THE DANGERS AND Sapp 
GUARDS OF MODERN THEOLOGY, containing sap 
gestions offered to the Theological Student under pre. 
sent difficulties. By the BISHOP OF LONDON. sya, 


III. 
HANDBOOK TO THE CATHR 


DRALS OF WINCHESTER —SALISBURY—EXETER_ 
WELLS — CHICHESTER — CANTERBURY, and RO. 
CHESTER, With 200 Illustrations. 2 vols, Crown 
8vo, 24s. 

IV 


THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND 
—A CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN THE BISHOP 
OF EXETER AND LORD MACAULAY IN 1849: og 
CERTAIN STATEMENTS IN HIS History oF Evorayp, 
2nd Edition, 8vo, 2s. 6d, 


v. 
LECTURES ON THE HISTORY 


OF THE EASTERN CHURCH; with an Introduction 
on the Study of Ecclesiastical History. By Rey. A P 
STANLEY, DD., Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical 
History at Oxford. With Plans. 8vo, 16s, 


VI 


SERMONS PREACHED BEFORE 
THE UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. By Rev. ROBERT 
SCOTT, D.D., Master of Balliol. Post 8vo, 8s. 6d. 


vil, 
SUNDAY—ITS ORIGIN, 4GIs- 
TORY, AND PRESENT OBLIGATIONS. By Rev. J. A 
HESSEY, D.C.L., Head Master of Merchant Taylors’ 
School, and Preacher to the Hon. Svc. of Gray's Inn. 
2nd Edition. 8vo, 14s, 


Vil 
SERMONS PREACHED IN LIX. 
COLN’S INN CHAPEL, By Rev. WM, THOMSON, DD, 


Provost of Queen's Coll., and Preacher to the Honour- 
able Society of Lincoln's Inn. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


Ix 


A DICTIONARY OF THE 
BIBLE: Irs Antiquities, Biocrapny, Groorarst, 
anp Natura History. Edited by WM. SMITH, LL.D, 
Classical Examiner in the University of London. 2# 
Edition, With Plans and Woodcuts. Medium 8vo, 4% 


x. 

NOTES ON THE SITE OF THE 
HOLY SEPULCHRE AT JERUSALEM: being an An- 
swer tothe “ Edinburgh Review.” By JAMES FER, 
GUSSON, 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

XI, 

HISTORICAL EVIDENCES OF 
THE TRUTH OF THE SCRIPTURE RECORDS Stated 
Anew, with Spec’al Reference to the Doubts and Dit- 
coveries of Modern Times. By REV. GEO. RAWLIE- 
SON, M.A., late Fellow and Tutor of Exeter Coll. Om 
ford. 2nd Edition, Svo, 14s. 


XII, 


THE LIMITS OF RELIGIOUS 
THOUGHT EXAMINED. By REV. H. L. MANSEL, 
B.D., Magd. Coll., Oxford. 4th Edition. Post 8vo, 7s. 64 


XII. 


THE MESSIAH AND HB 


KINGDOM: Tue Lire, Surrerives, DEATH, Resca- 
RECTION, AND ASCENSION OF OUR BLESSED LoD. Map, 


2 vols, 8vo, (Shortly. 
XIV. 

LIFE OF DANIEL WILSON, 
D.D., late Bishop of Calcutta; with his Letters < 
Journals. By Rev. JOSIAH BATEMAN, M.A., Reetor 
North Cray. New and Condensed Edition.{ Tiluste 
tions. Post 8vo, 9s. 





JOHN MURRAY, Abemario-ctewt as 








Loxpon: Printed by ALFRED Epmunp GaLtoway, of No. 1, Wellington-street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at Nos. 9 and 10, 
Beaufort-buildings, Strand; and published by him at the “ Srrcraton” Office, No. 1, Welliugton-street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, March 30th, 1861. 
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